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INTRODUCTION 


Strindberg’s great trilogy The Road to Damascus presents 
many mysteries to the uninitiated. Its peculiar changes 
of mood, its gallery of half unreal characters, its bizarre 
episodes combine to make it a bewilderingly rich but 
rather ‘difficult’ work. It cannot be recommended 
to the lover of light drama or the seeker of momentary' 
distraction. The Road to Damascus docs not deal with the 
superficial strata of human life, but probes into those 
depths where the problems of God, and death, and 
eternity become terrifying realities. 

Many authors have, of course, dealt with the pro- 
foundest problems of humanity without, on that account, 
having been able to evoke our interest. There may have 
been too much philosophy and too little art in the 
presentation of the subject, too little reality and too 
much soaring into the heights. That is not so with 
Strindberg’s drama. It is a trenchant settling of 
accounts between a complex and fascinating individual 
— the author— and his past, and the realistic scenes 
have often been transplanted in detail from his own 
changeful life. 

In order fully to understand The Road to Damascus it 
is therefore essential to know at least the most important 
features of that background of real life, out of which the 
drama has grown. 

Parts I and II of the trilogy were written in 1898, 
while Part III was added somewhat later, in the years 
1 900- 1 90 1. In 1898 Strindberg had only half emerged 
from what was by far the severest of the many crises 
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through -which in his troubled life he had to pass. He 
had overcome the worst period of terror, which had 
brought him dangerously near tlie borders of sanity, and 
he felt as if he could again open his eyes and breathe 
freely. He was not free from that nervous pressure, 
under which he had been working, but the worst of the 
inner tension had relaxed and he felt the need of taking 
a survey of what had happened, of summarising and 
trying to fatiiom what could have been underlying his 
apparently unaccountable experiences. The literary 
outcome of this setding of accounts with the past was 
The Road to Damascus. 

The Road to Damascus might be termed a marriage 
drama, a mystery drama, or a drama of penance and 
conversion, according as preponderance is given to one 
or other of its characteristics. The question then arises*, 
what was it in the drama which was of deepest signifi- 
cance to the author himself? The answer is to be found 
in the tide, with its allusion to the narrative in the Acts 
of the Aposdes of the journey of Saul, the persecutor, 
the scoffer, who, on his way to Damascus, had an awe- 
mspiring vision, which converted Saul, the hater of 
Christ, into Paul, the aposdc of the Gentiles. Strind- 
berg s drama describes the progress of the author right 
conversion, shows how stage by stage he 
relinquishes worldly things, scientific renown, and above 
woman, and finally, when nothing more binds him 
is wor d, takes the vows of a monk and enters a 
monastery where no dogmas or theology, but only 
What ^ humanity and resignation hold sway. 
berJs sense, distinguishes Strind- 

§ ma from the Bible narrative is that the 
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conversion itself— although what leads up to it is con- 
vincingly described, both logically and psychologically 
—does not bear the character of a final and irrevocable 
decision, but on the contrary is depicted with a certain 
hesitancy and uncertainty, the stranger’s entry into 
the monastery consequently gives the impression of being 
a piece of logical construction; the author’s heart is not 
wholly in it. From Strindberg’s later works it also 
becomes evident that his severe crisis had undoubtedly 
led to a complete reformation in that it definitely 
caused him to turn from worldly things, of which indeed 
he had tasted to the full, towards matters divine. But 
this did not mean that then and there he accepted some 
specific religion, whether Christian or other. One 
would undoubtedly come nearest to the author’s own 
interpretation in this respect by characterising The 
Road io Damascus not as a drama of conversion, but as a 
drama of struggle, the story of a restless, arduous 
pilgrimage through the chimeras of the world towards 
the border beyond which eternity stretches in solemn 
peace, symbolised in the drama by a mountain, the 
peaks of which reach high above the clouds. 

In this final settling of accounts one subject is of 
dominating importance, recurring again and again 
throughout the trilogy; it is that of woman. Strindberg 
has, of course, become famous as a writer about women; 
he has ruthlessly described the hatreds of love, the heU 
that marriage can be, he is the creator of Le Plaidojer 
d'un Fou and The Dance of Deaths he had three divorces, 
yet was just as much a worshipper of -woman— and at 
the same time a diabolical hater of her seducing 
qualities under which he suffered defeat after defeat. 
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Each time he fell in love afresh he would compare 
himself to Hercules, tire Titan, whose strength w^ 
vanquished by Queen Omphalc, who clothed hersei 
in his lion’s sldn, while he had to sit at the spuming 
dressed in women’s clothes. It can be readily un ^ 
stood that to a man of Strindberg’s self-conceit tne 
problem of his relations with rvomen must become a 
vital issue on the solution of which the whole Damascus 
pilgrimage depended. 

In 1898, when Parts I and II of die trdogy were 
rvritten, Strindberg had been married trvice; bo 
marriages had ended unhappily. In the year 19®^’ 
when the wedding scenes of Part III were written, 
Strindberg had recently experienced the rapture of a 
new love which, however, was soon to be clouded. It 
must not be forgotten that in his entire emotional hie 
Strindberg was an artist and as such a man of impulse, 
svith the spontaneity and naivity and intensity of a 
child. Eor him love had nothing to do witli respecta- 
bility and worldly calculations; he liked to think of it 
as a thunderbolt striking mortals with a destructive 
force like the lightning hurled by the almighty Zeus. 
It is easy to understand that a man of such temperament 
would not be particularly suited for married life, where 
sdf-sacrihee and strong-minded patience may he 
severely tested. In addition his three tsdves were them- 
selves artists, one an authoress, the other two actresses, 
ail of them pronounced characters, endowed with a 
degree of will and self-assertion, which, although it 
could not be matched against Strindberg’s, yet would 
have been capable of producing friction with rather 
more pliant natures than that of the Swedish dramatist. 
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In the trilogy Strindberg’s first wife, Siri von Essen, 
his marriage to whom was happiest and lasted longest 
(1877-X891), and more especially his second wife, the 
Austrian authoress Frida Uhl (married to Ifim 1893- 
1897) have supplied the subject matter for his picture 
■of THE LADY. In the happy marriage scenes of Part III 
we recognise reminiscences from the wedding of 
Strindberg, then fifty-two, and the twenty-three-year- 
old actress Harriet Bosse, whose marriage to him lasted 
Irom I go I until 1904. 

The character of the lady in Parts I and II is chiefly 
drawn from recollections — fairly recent \vhen the drama 
was written— of Frida Uhl and his life with her. From 
the very beginning her marriage to Strindberg had been 
most troublous. In the autumn of 1892 Strindberg 
moved from the Stockholm skerries to Berlin, where he 
lived a rather hectic Bohemian life among the artists 
collecting in the little tavern ‘Zum Schwarzen Ferkel.’ 
He made the acquaintance of Frida Uhl in tlie 
beginning of the year 1893, and after a good many 
difficulties was able to arrange for a marriage on 
the 2nd May on Heligoland Island, where English 
marriage laws, less rigorous than the German, applied. 
Strindberg’s nervous temperament would not tolerate a 
quiet and peaceful honeymoon; quite soon tire couple 
departed to Gravesend via Hamburg. Strindberg was 
too restless to stay there and moved on to London. 
There he left his wife to try to negotiate for tire pro- 
duction of his plays, and journeyed alone to Sellin, on 
the island of Rugen, after having first been compelled 
to stop in Hamburg owing to lack of money. Strindberg 
stayed on Riigen during the month of July, and then 
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drew up detailed schemes for rules, dress, and food. 
The longing to get away and common interests with his 
Parisian friend (a musician named Leopold Littmans- 
son) attracted Strindberg to Paris, where he setded down 
in the beginning of the autumn 1894. His wife joined 
him, but left again at the close of the autumn. In 
reality Strindberg was at this time almost impossible to 
live with. Persecution mania and hallucinations took 
possession of him and his morbid suspicions knew no 
bounds. In spite of this he was half conscious that there 
was something wrong with his mental faculties, and in 
the beginning of 1895, assisted by the Swedish Minister, 
he went by his own consent to the St. Louis Hospital in 
Paris. During his chemical experiments, in which 
among other things he tried to produce gold, he had 
burnt his hands, so that he had to seek medical attention 
on that account also. He wrote about this in a letter: 

T am going to hospital because I am ill, because my 
doctor has sent me there, and because I need to be 
looked after like a child, because I am ruined. . . . And 
it torments me and grieves me, my nervous system is 
rotten, paralytic, hysterical. . . 

Never before had Strindberg lived in such distress as 
at this period, both physically and mentally. With 
shattered nerves, sometimes over the verge of insanity, 
without any means of existence other than what friends 
managed to scrape together, separated from his second 
wife, who had opened proceedings for divorce, far from 
his native land and without any prospects for the future, 
he was brought to a profound religious crisis. With 
almost incredible fortitude he succeeded in fighting his 
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way through this difficult period, with the remarkable 
result that the former Bohemian, atlieist, and scoffer was 
gradually able to emerge with the firm assurance of a 
prophet, and even enter a new creative period, perhaps 
mightier than before. One cannot help reflecting that a 
man capable of overcoming a crisis of such a formidable 
ch^acter and of several years’ duration, as this one of 
btnndberg’s had been, with reason intact and even wth 
mcrej^ed creative power, in reality, in spite of his hyper- 
sensitive nervous system, must have been an unusually 
strong man both physically and mentally. 

Upon trying to define more closely what actual 
relation Ae play has to those events of Strindberg’s 

have given a rough outline, we 
find that for tlie most part the author has undoubtedly 

h!nS experiences, but has adapted, com- 

a that the result is 

moiiwS ^ f experience and imagination, all 
molded into a carefiilly worked out artist form. 

the room in the 
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in VVi!!u‘ltmtrrt'.'{‘. 'I'hk Berlin rnvirninncnt ajjpenr*; 
fo he rx.xctly rrprodured in the introductory 

"rcnc of Part I, where tjik .‘.TKAJiorn and tjik i.aoy 
meet nutjsde a little Gothic clmrrh with a pwt office and 
a caf^ adjoininy;. The liappy 'trene*. hy tlic <^0.1 arc, of 
cour/e, plcruatu rccoHcttion'i from f felit;oland, and the 
many di‘‘ru<iions ahnufninncy nKitlcr.-. in the midst of 
tile honeymoon arc quite i'xplirahic when we know how 
the dramatist wan continually haunted by money 
troubles, e.ven if oecantonally be received a biij fee, and 
that this veiy financial itisccurity seas one of the chief 
reasons why Frida Uhl’s father opposed ilic marriage. 
Again, the countiy sccne,n which follow in Part I, shift 
to the hilly country round the Danube, with their 
Catholir Calvaries and expiation chapels, where Strind- 
berg lived with his parcnts-in-Iaw in Niondscc and with 
his wifc’.s grandparcnt.s in Domach and the neighbour- 
ing village Kiam, with its mill, its smithy, and its gloomy 
ravine. The Rose Room wan (he name he gave to the 
room in which lie lived during his stay with his mother- 
in-law and his daughter Kerstin in Klam in the autumn 
of 1896, an he has himncif rebated in one of his autobio- 
graphical books Infmw. In this way we could go on, 
showing bow the localities which arc to be met svith in 
the drama often correspond in detail to the places 
Strindberg had visited in the course of his pilgrimage 
during the ycar.n 1 893-1 898. Space prevents us, however, 
from entering on a more detailed analysis in this respect. 

Tliat THE STRANGER represents Strindberg’s alter ego is 
evident in many ways, even apart from the fact that the 
stranger’s wanderings from place to place, as we have 
already .seen, bear a direct relation to those of Strindberg 

It 
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INTRODUCTION 

berg, Professor Martin Lamm, wrote about this in his 
work on Strindberg’s dramas: 

‘In order to understand the first part of The Road to 
Damascus we must take into consideration Aat the 
author had not yet shaken off his terrifying visions and 
persecutionary hallucinations. He can play with them 
artistically, sometimes he feels tempted to make a joke 
of them, but they still retain for Iiim their “terrifying 
semi-reality.” It is this which makes the drama so 
bewildering, but at the same time so vigorous and 
affecting. Later, when depicting dream states, he creates 
an artful blend of reality and poetry. He produces more 
exquisite works of art, but he no longer gives^ the ^me 
anguished impression of a soul strmng to free itself from 
the meshes of his id6es fixes' 

With his hypersensitive nervous system Strindberg, 
like THE STRANGER, really gives the impression of having 
been a visionary. For instance, his author friend Albert 
Engstrom, has told how one evening during a stay far 
■out in the Stockholm skerries, far froni all civilisation, 
Strindberg suddenly had a feeling that his little daughter 
was ill, and wanted to return to town at once. True 
enough, it turned out that the girl had fallen ill just at 
the time when Strindberg had felt the warning. As 
regards thought-reading, it appears that at the slightest 
change in expression and often for no perceptible reason 
at all, Strindberg would draw the most definite con- 
clusions, as definite as from an uttered word or an action. 
This we have to keep in nund, for instance, when judg- 
ing Strindberg’s accusations against his wife in Le 
Plaidqyer d’un Fou, the book which the iady in Road 
to Damascus is tempted to read, in spite of having been 
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INTRODUCTION 

cences from Strindberg’s first marriage play a part. 
Siri von Essen, Strindberg’s first wife, was married to an 
officer, Baron Wrangel, and both the Wrangels received 
Strindberg kindly in tlieir home as a friend. Love 
quickly flared up between Siri von Essen-Wrangel and 
Strindberg. She obtained a divorce from her husband 
and married Strindberg. Baron von Wrangel shortly 
afterwards married again, a cousin of Siri von Essen. 
Knowing these matrimonial complications we under- 
stand how Strindberg must have felt when, on the point 
of leaving for Heligoland to marry Frida Uhl, he met 
his former wife’s (Siri von Essen) first husband, Baron 
Wrangel, on Lehrter Station in Berlin, and found that, 
like Strindberg himself, he was on a lover’s errand. 
Knowing all this we need not be surprised at the ex- 
tremely complicated matrimonial relations in The Road 
to Damascus, where, for example, for the sake of the 
STRANGER, THE DOCTOR obtains a divorcc from the lady 
in order to marry the stranger’s first wife. In addition 
to Baron Wrangel a doctor in the town of Ystad, in the 
south of Sweden— Dr. Eliasson who attended Strindberg 
during his most difficult period— has stood as a model 
for THE DOCTOR. We note in particular that the descrip- 
tion of the doctor’s house enclosing a courtyard on tliree 
sides, tallies wth a type of building which is character- 
istic of tire south of Sweden. When the doctor ruth- 
lessly explains to the stranger that the asylum, ‘The 
Good Help,’ was not a hospital but a lunatic asylum, he 
expresses Strindberg’s own misgivings tirat the St. Louis 
Hospital, of which, as mentioned above, Strindberg was 
an inmate in tire beginning of the year 1895, was really 
to be regarded as a lunatic asylum. 
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is die one most frequently produced on the stage. This 
is understandable, having regard to its firm structure 
and the consistency of its faith in a Providence directing 
the fortunes and misfortunes of man, whether the 
individual rages in revolt or submits in quiet resignation. 

The second part of The Road io Damascus is dominated 
by the scenes of the great alchemist banquet wliich, in 
all its fantastic oddity, is one of the most suggestive ever 
created on the ancient theme of the fickleness of fortune. 
It was suggested above that there were two factors beyond 
all others binding Strindberg to the world and making 
him hesitate before the monastery; one was woman, from 
whom'hc sets himself free in Part II, after the birth of a 
child — precisely as in his marriage to Frida Uhl— the 
other was scientific honour, in its liighest phase cquiva« 
lent, to Strindberg, to the power to produce gold. 
Countless were the experiments for this purpose made 
by Strindberg in his primitive laboratories, and count- 
less his failures. To the world-famous author, literary 
honour meant little as opposed to the slightest prospect 
of being acknowledged as a prominent scientist. Harriet 
Bosse has told me that Strindberg seldom said anything 
about his literary work, never' was interested in what 
other people thought of them, or troubled to read the 
reviews; but on the other hand he would often, with 
sparkling eyes and childish pride, show her strips of 
paper, stained at one end with some golden-brown 
substance. ‘Look,’ he said, ‘this is pure gold, and I 
have made it!’ In face of the stubborn scepticism of 
scientific experts Strindberg was, however, driven to 
despair as to his ability, and felt his dreams of fortune 
shattered, as did the stranger at the macabre banquet 
B 17 
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given in his honour— a banquet which was, as a matter 
of fact, planned by his Paris friends, not, as Strindberg 
would have liked to believe, in honour of the great 
scientist, but to the great author. 

In Part I of The Road to Damascus, the stranger replies 
with a hesitating ‘Perhaps’ when the lady wants to 
lead him to the protecting Church; and at the end of 
Part II he exclaims: ‘Come, priest, before I change my 
mind’; but in Part III his decision is final, he enters tlie 
monastery. The reason is that not even the lady in her 


third incarnation had sho\vn herself capable of recon- 
ciling him to life. The wedding day scenes just before, 
between Harriet Bosse and the ageing author, form, 
however, the climax of Part III and are among the most 
poetically moving that Strindberg has ever written. 

Besides having his belief in the rapture of love 
shattered, the stranger also suffers disappointment at 
seeing his child fall short of expectations. The meeting 
betiveen the daughter Sylvia and the stranger probably 
refers to an episode from the summer of 1899, when 
Strindberg, after long years of suffering in foreign 
countries, saw his beloved Swedish skerries again, and 
also his favourite daughter Greta, who had come over 
Irom Finland to meet him. Contrary to the version 
given in the drama, the reunion of father and daughter 
seems to have been very happy and cordial. However, 
It IS typical of the fate-oppressed Strindberg that in his 
wor ' even the happiest summer memories become 

colours on 

ms palette were the most intense. 

fn monastery was more a symbol 

for the struggling author’s dream of peace and atone- 
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ment than a real thing in his life. It is true he visited the 
Benedictine monastery, Maredsous, in Belgium in 1898, 
and its well-stocked library came to play a certain part 
in the drama, but already he realised, after one night’s 
sojourn there, that he had no call for the monastic life. 

Seen as a whole the trilogy marks a turning point in 
Strindberg’s dramatic production. The logical, calcu- 
lated concentration of his naturalistic work of the i88o’s 
has given way to a freer form of composition, in which 
the atmosphere has come to mean more than the 
dialogue, the musical and dreamlike qualities more than 
conciseness. The Road to Damascus abounds with details 
from real life, reproduced in sharply naturalistic 
manner, but these are not, as things were in his earlier 
works viewed by the author a priori as reality but become 
■wrapped in dreamlike mystery. Just as with La(fy Julia 
and The Father Strindberg ushered in the naturalistic 
drama of the i88o’s, so in the years around the turn of 
the century he was, with his symbolist cycle The Road to 
Damascus, to break new ground for European drama 
which had gradually become stuck in fixed formulas. 
The Road to Damascus became a landmark in world 
literature both as a brilliant work of art and as bearer of 
a new stage technique. 

GUNNAR OLL^N 

Translated by 
ESTHER JOHANSON 
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SCENE I 


STREET CORNER 

Stmt Corner with a seat under a tree; the side-door of a small 
Gothic Church nearby; also a post office and a cafe 
with chairs outside it. Both post office and caff are 
shut. A funeral march is heard off, growing louder and 
then fainter. A stranger is standing on the edge of the 
pavement and seems uncertain which way to go. A 
church clock strikes: first the four quarters and then the 
hour. It is three o'clock. A lady enters and greets the 
stranger. She is about to pass him, but stops. 

STRANGER. It’s you! I almost knew you’d come. 

LADY. You wanted me: I felt it. But why are you 
waiting here? 

STRANGER. I don’t know. I must wait somewhere. 

LADY. Wlio arc you waiting for? 

STRANGER. I wisli I could tcll you! For forty years 
I’ve been waiting for something: I believe they call it 
happiness; or tlic end of unhappiness. {Pause.) There’s 
that terrible music again. Listen! But don’t go, I 
beg you. I’ll feel afraid, if you do. 

LADY. We met yesterday for the first time; and 
talked for four hours. You roused my sympathy, but 
you mustn’t abuse my kindness on that account. 

STRANGER. I loiow that wclI enough. But I beg you 
not to leave me. I’m a stranger here, wthout friends; 
and my few acquaintances seem more like enemies. 

LADY. You have enemies everywhere. You’re lonely 
everywhere. Why did you leave your wife and children? 

STRANGER. I wish I kncw. I wish I knew why I still 
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heavy and ^rern^ in t-nn^nder ins'hiblr brint;'?, \vho 
have life and u!in':r pie’-#*»ce evui he felt. 
lAnv. Ynsdve nnlked that? 

STRAs?;? n. I'Vr ‘nmr tunc Fvr nnderd a great dra!; 
but rtnt a-: I !i<(d tn. (^nce I merely ',.f.v object's and 
events formi and tr»}n*n., v.hil‘4 now I pmdve idea's 
and mr.uu!)"^, IJfe. that oner had r.o meanitig, ha? 
Ijcgun in have nnr. Nova I ciheern imcntion wheTc I 
nteti to "ce nothing bnt i hancr. {/teoe.) When I met 
you yc'-tcrday it ttrucl me ycm*t! bcett •^ent acrcK? iny 
path, cJtJirr to 'ave nt<s or <Jc?troy me. 
i.At>Y. Wisy 'hotiid I destroy you? 

STJtA.vr.f.it. IJcraii-e it may he your destiny. 
tAOV. No such idea ever crossed my mind; it was 
largely spnpaihy I fcU for you. . . . Never, in all my 
life, h.avc I met an) one like yon. I have only to look 
at joii for the tear* to start to my eyes. Tell me, v.'liat 
h.avc you on your conscience? llavc you done yomc- 
thing wrong, that’s never been tiiscovered or ptmishctl? 

srttAN'or.n, You may well ask! No, I've no more sins 
on my conscience tlian other free men. Except tliis; 
I determined that life should never make a fool of ntc. 

laov. You must let yourself be fooled, more or less, 
to live at all, 

vntAttGFR. That would seem a kind of duly; but one 
I wanted to get out of. {Pam.) I’ve another secret. 
Il’.s whispered in the family titat I'm a changeling. 
LADV. What’s that? 

STRAN'or.R. h child .sulxstitutcd by the elves for the 
baby that was bom. 
i.AD\'. Do you believe in such things? 

STRANfir.R. No. hut, as a parable, tlicrc’.s something 
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LADY. And you mustn’t stay here. 

STRANGER. Where should I go? 

LADY. Home. To your work. 

STRANGER. But I’m no worker. I’m a writer. 

LADY. I know. But I didn’t want to hurt you. 
Creative power is something given you, that can also 
be taken away. See you don’t forfeit yours. 

STRANGER. Where are you going? 

LADY. Only to a shop. 

STRANGER [after a pause). Tell me, are you a believer? 

LADY. I am nothing. 

STRANGER. All thc better: you have a future. How I 
wish I were your old blind father, whom you could 
lead to the market-place to sing for his bread. My 
tragedy is I cannot grow old— that’s what happens to 
the children of the elves, they have big heads and never 
grow, only cry. I wish I were someone’s dog. I could 
follow him and never be alone again. I’d get a meal 
sometimes, a kick now and then, a pat perhaps, a blow 
more often. . . . 

LADY. Now I must go. Good-bye. [She goes out.) 

STRANGER [absent-mindedly). Good-bye. [He remains 
on the seat. He takes off his hat and wipes his forehead. Then 
he draws on the ground with his stick. A beggar enters. He 
has a strange look and is collecting objects from the gutter.) 
What are you picking up, beggar? 

BEGGAR. Why call me that? I’m no beggar. Have I 
asked you for anything? 

STitANGER, I beg your pardon. It’s so hard to judge 
men from appearances. 

BEGGAR. That’s true. For instance, can you guess 
who I am? 
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THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 

coin in return for a promise to seek Polycrates’ ring in 
another part of the to\vn? {He hands him a coin.) Post 
nummos virtus. . . . Another echo. You must go at 
once. 

BEGGAR. I will. But you’vc given me far too much. 
I’ll return three-quarters of it. Now we owe one 
another nothing but friendship. 

STRANGER. Friendship! Am I a friend of yours? 

BEGGAR. Well, I am of yours. When one’s alone in 
the world one can’t be particular. 

STRANGER. Then let me tell you you forget yourself. . . 

BEGGAR. Only too pleased! But when we meet again 
I’ll have a word of welcome for you. (Exit.) 

strIanger {sitting down again and drawing in {he dust 
with his stick). Sunday afternoon! A long, dank, sad 
time, after the usual Sunday dinner of roast beef, 
cabbage and watery potatoes. Now tlie older people are 
resting, the younger playing chess and smoking. The 
servants have gone to church and the shops are shut. 
This frightful ^emoon, tliis day of rest, when there’s 
notliing to engage the soul, when it’s as hard to meet a 
friend as to get into a wine shop. {The eady comes 
back again, she is now wearing a jlower at her breast.) 
Strange! I can’t speak witliout being contradicted at 
once! 

lady. So you’re still here? 

STRANGER. ^Vhether I sit here, or elsewhere, and 
write in the sand doesn’t seem to me to matter— as long 
as I write in the sand. 

LADY. WTaat are you writing? May I see? 

STRANGER. I tliink ]^ou’lI find: Eve 1864. . . . No, 
don’t step on it. 
c 
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LADY. What happens then? 

STRANGER, A disaster for you . . . and for me. 

LADY. You know dial? 

STRANGER. Ycs, and more. That the Christmas rose 
you’re wearing is a mandragora. It’s symbolical mean- 
ing is malice and calumny; but it was once used in 
medicine for the healing of madness. Will you give it 
me? 


LADY (Imitating). As medicine? 

STRANGER. Of coufsc. (Pausc.) Havc you read my 
books? V y r 

LADY. You know I havc. And tliat it’s you I havc to 
thank for giving me freedom and a belief in human 
rights and human dignity. 

STRANGER. Then you haven’t read the recent ones? 

L^Y. No. And if tiicy’rc not like tlie earlier ones I 
don’t want to. 

STINGER. Then promise never to open anotlier book 
ot nunc. 


lady. Let me think that over. Very well, I promise. 
STRANGER. Good! But sec you keep your promise. 
Remember what happened to Bluebeard’s wife when 

cimosity tempted her into the forbidden chamber. . . . 

a^eady you make demands like those 
fnro- ^^at you don’t see, or have long since 

a lorS”’ ^ married, and that my husband’s 

hoiKP he admires your work. So that liis 

there ° made welcome 


STRANGER. I 

punged it from 
reality for me. 


VC done all I can to forget it. I’ve ex- 
my memory so that it no longer has any 
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i-ADY. If that’s so, \vill you come home \\ith me 
to-night? 

STRANGER. No. Will you come \vitli me? 

LADY. W^iere? 

STRANGER. Anjnvhcrc! I ha\'c no home, only a 
trunk. Money I sometimes have — though not often. 
It’s the one thing life has capriciously refused me, 
perhaps because I never desired it intensely enough. 
(T/ie LADY s/takes her head.) Well? What are you dunk- 
ing? ' 

LADY. I’m surprised I’m not angry with you. But 
you’re not serious. 

STRANGER. Whether I am or not’s all one to me. All! 
There’s the organ! It won’t be long now before the 
drink shops open. 

LADY. Is it ti-ucjoa drink? 

STRANGER. Ycs. A great deal! Wine makes my soul 
fly from her prison, up into the firmament, where she 
sees what has never yet been seen, and hears what men 
have never yet heard. . . . 

LADY. And the day after? 

STRANGER. I have the most delightful scruples of 
conscience! I experience the purifying emotions of 
guilt and repentance. I enjoy the sufferings of the body, 
whilst my soul hovers like smoke about my head. It is 
as if one were suspended between Life and Death, 
when the spirit feels that she has already opened her 
pinions and could fly aloft, if she would, 

LADY. Gome into the church for a moment. You’ll 
hear no sermon, only the beautiful music of vespers. 

STRANGER. No. Not into church! It depresses me 
because I feel I don’t belong there. . . , That I’m an 
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STRANGER {lo himselj). He wants to fool me into 
saying the dcatli-watch beetle. So I won’t. You mean 
a burglar? 

SECOND MOURNER, No. {The clock is again heard 
ticking.) 

STRANGER, Arc you trying to frighten me? Or does 
the dead man work miracles? In that ease I’d better 
explain that my nerves arc good, and that I don’t 
believe in miracles. But I do find it strange that the 
mourners wear brov^m. Wiy not black? It’s cheap and 
suitable. 

THIRD MOURNER. To US, in our simplicity, it looks 
black; but if Your Honour wishes it, it shall look brown 
to you. 

STRANGER. A quccr company! They give me an 
uneasy feeling I’d like to ascribe to the ■svine I drank 
yesterday. If I were to ask if that were spruce, you’d 
probably say— well tvhat? 

FIRST MOURNER. Vine leaves. 

STRANGER. I thought it would jiot bc spruce! The 
cafd’s opening, at last! {The Cafe opens, the stranger 
sits at a table and is served with wine. The jiourners sit at 
the other tables.) They must have been glad to bc rid of 
him, if the mourners start drinking as soon as the 
funeral’s over. 

FIRST MOURNER. Hc was a good-for-nothing, who 
couldn’t take life seriously. 

STRANGER. And -who probably drank? 

SECOND MOURNER. YcS. 

THIRD MOURNER. And Ict Others support his wife and 
children. 

STRANGER. He shouldn’t have done so. Is that why 
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on social questions: gives impression he is not in full 
possession of his faculties. ... It fits! 

STRANGER {rising, pale and taken aback). What? 
LANDLORD. Ycs. It fits all right. 

BEGGAR. Perhaps he's on the fist. And not me! 
LANDLORD. It looks like it. In any case, both of you 
had better clear out. 

BEGGAR {to the stranger). Shall vve? 

STRANGER. Wc? This begins to look like a con- 
spiracy. 

{ The church bells are heard. The sun comes out and illuminates 
the coloured rose window above the church door, which is 
now opened, disclosing the interior. The organ is heard 
and the choir singing Ave Maris Stella.) 

LADY {coming from the church). Where are you? WTiat 
are you doing? Why did you call me? Must you hang 
on a woman’s skirts like a child? 

STRANGER. I’m afraid now. Things are happening 
that have no natural explanation. 

LADY. But you were afraid of nothing. Not even 
death! 

STRANGER. Death . . . no. But of something else, 
the Unknown. 

LADY. Listen. Give me your hand. You’re iU, I’ll 
take you to a doctor. Come! 

STRANGER. If you like. But tell me: is this carnival, 
or . . . realit)'? 

LADY. It’s real enough. 

STRANGER. This beggar must be a wretched fellow. 

Is it true he resembles me? 

L^Y. He will, if you go on drinking. Now go to the 
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post office and get your letter. And then come with 
me. 


STRANGER. No, I won’t. It’ll Only be about lawsuits. 

LADY. If not? 

STRANGER. Malicious gossip. 

lady. Well, do as you wish. No one can escape his 
fate. At this moment I feel a higher power is sitting in 
judgment on us and has made a decision. 

STRANGER. You feel that, too! I heard the hammer 
fail just now; and the chairs being pushed back. The 
clerk s being sent to find me! Oh, the suspense! No, I 
can’t follow you. 

LADY. Tell me, what have you done to me? In the 
c urch I found I couldn’t pray. A light on the altar 
extoguished and an icy wind blew in my face when 
1 heard you call me. 


STRANGER. I didn’t Call you. But I wanted you. 
hADY. You re not as we^ as you pretend. You have 

great strength; and I’m afraid of you. 

WINGER. Wlien I’m alone I’ve no strength at all; 

Si V ^ companion I grow strong. I 

shall be strong now; and so I’ll follow you. 

^Y. Perhaps you can free me from the werewolf. 
stranger. Who’s he? 

leADY. That’s what I call him. 

Drinc^M^^ Killing dragons, freeing 

^ wercwolves-that is Life! 

lady. Then come, my liberator! 


surpnscd and stunned. A loud chord sung by 
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women’s voices, rather like a cry, is heard from the 
church. The rose window suddenly grows dark and 
the tree above the seat is shaken by the wind. The 
MOURNERS rise and look at the sky, as if they could see 
something terrifying. The stranger hurries out after 
the LADY.) 

♦ 

SCENE II 
doctor’s house 

Courtyard enclosed on three sides by a single-storied 
house with a tiled roof. Small windows in all three 
fagades. Right, verandah with glass doors. Left, climbing 
roses and bee-hives outside the windows. In the middle of 
the courtyard a woodpile in the form of a cupola. A well 
beside it. The top of a walnut tree is seen above the 
central fagade of the house. In the corner, right, a garden 
gate. By the well a large tortoise. On right, entrance 
below to a wine-cellar. 'An ice-chest and dust-bin. The 
doctor’s sister enters from the verandah with a 
telegram. 

sister. Now misfortune will fall on your house. 

doctor. When has it not, my dear sister? 

SISTER. This time. , . . Ingeborg’s coming and 
bringing . . . guess whom? 

DOCTOR. Wait! I know, because I’ve long foreseen 
this, even desired it, for he’s a writer I’ve always admired. 
I’ve learnt much from him and often wished to meet 
him. Now he’s coming, you say. Where did Ingcborg 
meet him? 
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DOCTOR. I admit abnormality has always had a 
strong attraction for me, and originality is at least not 
commonplace. {The syren of a steamer is heard.) What 
was that? 

SISTER. Your nerves arc on edge. It’s only the 
steamer. {Pause.) Now, I implore you, go away! 

DOCTOR. I ought to want to; but I’m held fast. 
{Pause.) From here I can see his portrait in my study. 
The sunlight throws a shadow on it that changes it 
completely. It makes him look like. . . . Horrible! 
You see what I mean? 

SISTER. The devil! Come aAvay! 

DOCTOR, I can’t. 

^ISTER. Then at least defend yourself. 

DOCTOR. I always do. But this time I feel a thunder 
storm gathering. How often have I tried to fiy, and not 
been able to. It’s as if the earth were iron and I a 
compass needle. If misfortune comes, it’s not of my 
free choice. They’ve come in at the door. 

SISTER. I heard nothing. 

DOCTOR. I did! Now I can see them, too! He is the 
fiiend of my boyhood. He got into trouble at school; 
but I was blamed and punished. He was nick-named 
Ctcsar, I don’t know why. 

SISTER. And this man. . . . 

DOCTOR. That’s what always happens. C^sar! {The 
lady comes in.) 

LADY. I’ve brought a visitor. 

DOCTOR. I know, and he’s welcome. 

LADY. I left him in the house, to wash. 

DOCTOR. Well, arc you satisfied with your conquest? 

LADY. I think he’s the unliappicst man I ever met. 
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SISTER. In town, it seems. Probably in some literary 
salon. 

DOCTOR. I’ve often wondered whether tliis, man 
was the boy of the same name who was my friend at 
school. I hope not; for he seemed one that fortune 
would treat harshly. And in a life-time he’ll have 
given his unhappy tendencies full scope. 

SISTER. Don’t let liim come here. Go out. Say 
you’re engaged. 

DOCTOR. No. One can’t escape one’s fate. 

SISTER. But you’ve never bowed your head to anyone! 
^Vhy crawl before tliis spectre, and call him fate? 

doctor. Life has taught me to. I’ve wasted time 
and energy in fighting the inevitable. 

sipER. But why allow your wife to behave like tliis? 
She’ll compromise you both. 
doctor. You think so? Because, wlicn I made her 
rcak off her engagement I held out false hopes to her 
o ^^e of freedom, instead of tlic slavery she’d known. 
Besides, I could never love her if I were in a position 
to give her orders. 

SISTER. You’d be friends with your enemy? 
doctor. Oh ... t 


SISTCR. \\ ill you let her bring someone into the house 
who Udestroyyou? Ifyou only knew howl hate that man. 

^ ^ ^°ok’s terrible; and shows a 

certain lack of mental balance. 

SISTER. They ought to shut him up. 

him rad I 


SISTER. Because 
daily contact with 


you’re eccentric yourself, and live in 
a woman who’s mad. 
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DOCTOR. I admit abnormality has always had a 
strong attraction for me, and originality is at least not 
commonplace. {The syren of a steamer is heard.) Wliat 
was that? 

SISTER. Your nerves are on edge. It’s only the 
steamer. [Pause.) Now, I implore you, go away! 

DOCTOR. I ought to want to; but I’m held fast. 
[Pause.) From here I can sec his portrait in my study. 
The sunlight throws a shadow on it that changes it 
completely. It makes him look like. . . . Horrible! 
You see what I mean? 

SISTER. The devil! Come away! 

DOCTOR. I can’t. 

SISTER. Then at least defend yourself. 

DOCTOR. I always do. But this time I feel a thunder 
Storm gathering. How often have I tried to fly, and not 
been able to. It’s as if the earth were iron and I a 
compass needle. If misfortune comes, it’s not of my 
free choice. They’ve come in at the door. 

SISTER. I heard nothing. 

DOCTOR. I did! Now I can see them, too! He is the 
friend of my boyhood. He got into trouble at school; 
but I was blamed and punished. He was nick-named 
Caesar, I don’t know why. 

^ SISTER. And this man. . . . 

DOCTOR. That’s what always happens. Caesar! [The 
lady comes in.) 

lady. I’ve brought a visitor. 

DOCTOR. I know, and he’s welcome. 

LADY. I left him in the house, to wash. 

doctor. Well, are you satisfied with your conquest? 

lady. I tliink he’s the unhappiest man I ever met. 
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x\n lime m do iu 

You’re timl, 

Doerrou, Tir«l of cvetythini*., 

i.AnY {witheui biUmifsi], t\w\ you've a wife who 
can’t even lidp you. 

DOCTOR (kir.dh). You mutin’t .tay that, if I don’t 
lltink fo. 

LADY {iuminji towards ikt vitanenh). Here he iti 


{Thr STRANGER comes in through the rernndsh^ dressed in a 
tvay that makes him hoh younger than before. He has 
an air of forced candour, fie seems to recognise the doctor, 
and shriides bach, hut recortrs himself.) 

DOCTOR. You’re very welcome, 

STRANGER. It’s kind of you, 

DOCTOR. You bring good w-c.-ithcr trith you. And 
we need it; for it's rained for six weeks. 

STRANGER. Not for seven? It usuallv rains for swen 
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if it rains on St. Swithin’s. But that’s later on— how 
foolish of me! 

DOCTOR. As you’re used to town life I’m afraid you’ll 
find the country dull. 

STRANGER. Oh no. I’m no more at home there than 
here. Excuse me asking, but haven’t we met before— 
when we were boys? 

DOCTOR. Never. 

[The LADY has sat down at the table and is crocheting,) 

STRANGER. Are you sure? 

DOCTOR. Perfectly. I’ve followed your literary career 
from the first with great interest; as I know my wife has 
told you. So that if we had met I’d certainly have 
remembered your name. {Pause.) Well, now you can 
see how a country doctor lives! 

STRANGER. If you could guess what the life of a 
so-called liberator’s like, you wouldn’t envy him. 

DOCTOR. I can imagine it; for I’ve seen how men 
love their chains. Perhaps that’s as it should be. 

STRANGER {listening). Strange. Who’s playing in the 
village? 

DOCTOR. I don’t know. Do you, Ingeborg? 

LADY. No. 

STRANGER. Mendelssohn’s Funeral March! It pur- 
sues me. I never know whether I’ve heard it or not. 

DOCTOR. Do you suffer from hallucinations? 

STRANGER. No. But I’m pursued by trivial incidents. 
Can’t you hear anyone playing? 

DOCTOR. Yes. 

LADY. Someone is playing. Mendelssohn. 

DOCTOR. Not surprising. 
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STRANGER. But a madman ... in the house. Most 
unpleasant! 

DOCTOR. He’s very harmless. 

STRANGER. How did he lose his wts? 

DOCTOR. Who can tell. It’s a disease of the mind, 
not the body. 

STRANGER. Tcll me— is he here— now? 

DOCTOR. Yes. He’s free to wander in the garden and 
re-arrange creation. But if his presence disquiets you, 
we can shut him up. 

STRANGER. Wliy aren’t such poor devils put out of 
their misery? 

DOCTOR. It’s hard to know whether they’re ripe. . . . 

STRANGER. What for? 

DOCTOR. For what’s to come. 

STRANGER. There is nothing. {Pause.) 

DOCTOR. ^Vho knows! 

STRANGER. I feel Strangely uneasy. Have you 
medical material . . . specimens . . . dead bodies? 

doctor. Oh yes. In the ice-box— for the authori- 
ties, you kno\v. {He pulls out an arm and leg.) Look 
here. 

stranger. No. Too much like Bluebeard! 

doctor {sharply). What do you mean by that? 
{Looking at the lady.) Do you think I kill my wives? 

stranger. Oh no. It’s clear you don’t. Is this house 
haunted, too? 

doctor. Oh yes. Ask my wife. {He disappears 
behind the wood-pile where neither the stranger nor the 
lady can see him.) 

LADY. You needn’t whisper, my husband’s deaf. 
Though he can lip read. 
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STRANGER. Then let me say that I’ve never knoum 
a more painful half-hour. We exchange the merest 
commonplaces, because none of us has the courage to 
say what he tliinks. I suffered so that the idea came 
to me of opening my veins to get relief. But now 
I’d like to tell him tlie tnitli and have done wth it. 
Shall we say to liis face that we mean to go a^vay, and 
that you’ve had enough of his foolishness? 

LADY. If you talk like that I’ll begin to hate you. 
You must behave under any circumstances. 

STRANGER. How wcU brought up you are! {The 
DOC3TOR now becomes visible to the stranger and the lady, 
luho continue their conversation.) Come away with me, 
before the sun goes do\vn. (Pause.) Tell me, why did 
you kiss me yesterday? 

LADY. But. . . . 

STRANGER. Supposing he could hear what we say*. I 
don’t trust him. 

DOCTOR. IMiat shall we do to amuse our guest? 

L.YDY. He doesn’t care much for amusement. His 
life’s not been happy. 

(The DOCTOR blows a whistle. The madman comes into the 
garden. He wears a laurel wreath and his clothes are 
curious.) 

DOCTOR. Come here, Csesar. 

STRANGER (displcoscd). WTiat? Is he called Ciesar? 
DOCTOR. No. It’s a nickname I gave him, to 
renuird me of a boy I was at school with. 

STRANGER (disturbed). Oh? 

DOCTOR. He was involved in a strange incident, and 
I got all the blame. 
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LADY {io the stranger). You’d never believe a boy 
could have been so corrupt. 

[The STRANGER looks distressed. The madman comes 

nearer.) 

DOCTOR. Caesar, come and make your bow to our 
famous writer. 

ciESAR. Is this the great man? 

LADY [to the doctor). Why did you let liim come, if 
it annoys our guest? 

doctor. Caesar, you must behave. Or I shall have to 
%vhip you. 

CiESAR. Yes. He is Caesar, but he’s not great. He 
doesn’t even know which came first, the hen or the egg. 
But I do. 

STRANGER [to the lady). I shall go. Is this a trap? 
What am I to think? In a minute he’ll unloose his 
bees to amuse me. 

LADY. Trust me . . . whatever happens! And turn 
your face away when you speak. 

STRANGER. This werewolf never leaves us. 

DOCTOR [looking at his watch). You must excuse me 
for about an hour. I’ve a patient to visit. I hope the 
time won’t hang on your hands. 

STRANGER. I’m uscd to waiting, for what never 
comes. . . . 

DOCTOR [to the madman). Come along, Ca;sar. I 
must lock you up in the cellar. [He goes out with the 
madman.) 

STRANGER [to the lady). What does that mean? 
Someone’s pursuing me! You told me your husband 
was well disposed towards me, and I believed you. 
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SCENE HI 

ROOM IN AN HOTEL 

The STRANGER enters followed by the lady. A waiter. 

STRANGER {xvho Is Carrying a suitcase). Is no other room 
free? 

WAITER. No, 

stranger. I don’t want tliis one. 

LADY. But it’s the only one : the other hotels arc all full. 

stranger {to the waiter). You can go. {The lady 
sinks on to a chair without taking off her hat and coat.) What 
is it you want? 

LADY. I wish you’d kill me. 

STRANGER. I don’t woiidcr! Thrown out of hotels, 
because we’re not married, and pestered by the police, 
we’re forced to come to this place, the last I’d have 
tvished. To this very room, number eight, . . . Some- 
one must be against me! 

LADY, Is this eight? 

STRANGER. What? Havc you been here before? 

LADY. Have you? 

STRANGER. YcS. 

LADY. Then let’s get away. Onto the road, into the 
woods. It doesn’t matter -where. 

STRANGER. I should like to. But after this terrible 
time I’m as tired as you are. I felt this was to be our 
journey’s end. I resisted, I tried to go in the opposite 
direction, but trains were late, or we missed them, and 
we had to come here. To this room! The devil’s in 
it — at least what I call the devdl. But I’ll be even 
with him yet. 
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LADY. It seems we’ll never find peace on earth again. 

STRANGER. Nothing’s been changed. The dying 
Christmas roses. [Looking al two pklUTes.) There he is 
again. And that’s the Hotel Breucr in Montreux. 
I’ve stayed there, too. 

LADY. Did you go to the post office? 

STRANGER. I thought you’d ask me that. I did. And 
as an answer to five letters and three telegrams 1 found 
a telegram saving that my publisher had gone away 
for a fortnight. 

LADY. Then ts'c’rc lost. 

STRANGER. Very nearly. 

LADY. The waiter will be back in five minutes and 
ask for our passports. Then the landlord will come up 
and tell us to go. 

STRANGER. Then Only one course remains. 

LADY. Two. 

STRANGER. The sccond’s impossible. 

I.ADY. What is the second? 


STRANGER. To go to your parents in the country. 
LADY. You’re beginning to read my thoughts. 

STRANGER. Wc HO longci" havc any secrets from one 
another. 

lady. Then the whole dream’s at an end. 

STRANGER. It may bc. 

lady. You must telegraph again, 

STRANGER I ought to, I know. But I Can’t stir from 
here. I no longer beUeve that what I do can succeed, 
oomeone s paralysed me, 

decided never to speak of die 
'''dth us. Look at tliis carpet. 

i hose flowers seem to form. ... 
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STRANCEu. Him! It’s liim. He’s everywhere. How 
many hundred times has he. . . . Yet I see someone 
else in the pattern of the table doth. No, it’.s an 
illusion! Any moment now I’ll hear my funeral 
march— tlicn cverytliing will be complete. (Lislening.) 
There! 

LADv. I hear nothing. 

STRANGER. Am I . . . am I. . . . 

LADY. Shall we go home? 

STRANGER. The last place. The worst of all! To 
arrive like an adventurer, a beggar. Impossible! 

LADY. Yes, I know, but. . . . No, it would be too 
much. To bring shame, disgrace and sorrow to tine 
old people, and to see you humiliated, and you me! 
We could never respect one another again. 

STRANGER. It would bc worsc than death. Yet I feel 
it’s inevitable, and I begin to long for it, to get it over 
quickly, if it must be. 

LADY {taking out her work). But I don’t want to be 
reviled in your presence. We must find another way. 
If only we were married— and divorce would be easy, 
because my former marriage isn’t recognised by tlic 
laws of the country in which it was contracted. . . . 
All we need do is to go away and be married by the 
same priest . . . but that would bc wounding for you! 

STRANGER. It would match the rest! For tliis honey- 
moon’s becoming a pilgrimage! 

LADY. You’re right! The landlord \vill bc here in 
five minutes to turn us out. There’s only one way to 
end such humiliations. Of our own free will we must 
accept the worst. ... I can hear footsteps! 

STRANGER. I’ve forcsccn this and am ready. Ready 
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suddenly, terribly. There’s somctliing deceptive even 
in the sunsliinc and the stillness. I feel that happiness 
is not part of my destiny. 

LADY. But it’s all over! My parents arc resigned to 
what we’ve done. My husband understands and has 
written a kind letter. 

STRANGER. What docs that matter? Fate spins the 
web; once more I hear the mallet fall and the chairs 
being pushed back from the table— judgment has been 
pronounced. Yet that must have happened before I 
^vas born, because even in childhood I began to serve 
my sentence. There’s no moment in my life on which 
I can look back ^sdth happiness. i 

LADY. Unfortunate man! Yet you’ve had everything 
you wished from life! 

STRANGER. Everything. Unluckily I forgot to wish 
for money. 

LADY. You’re thinking of that again. 

STRANGER. Atc you surprised? 

LADY. Quiet! 

STRANGER. What is it you’re always working at? You 
sit there like one of the Fates and draw the threads 
through your fingers. But go on. The most beautiful of 
sights is a woman bending over her work, or over her 
child. What arc you making? 

LADY. Nothing. Crochet work. 

STRANGER. It looks like a network of nerves and knots 
on which you’ve fixed your thoughts. The brain must 
look like that— from within. 

LADY. If only I thought of half the things you 
imagine. . . . Butlthinkofnotliing. 

STRANGER. Perhaps that’s why I feel so contented 
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when I’m %vith you. Wiy, I find you so perfect that I 
can no longer imagine life witliout y'ou! No%v the 
clouds have blown away. Now the sky is clear! The 
nind soft — feel how it caresses us! This is Life! Yes, 
now 1 live. And I feel my spirit grotving, spreading, 
becoming tenuous, infinite. I am'cver^fwhere, in the 
ocean which is my blood, in tlie rocks that arc my bones, 
in the trees, in the flowers; and my head reaches up to 
the heavens. I can surt'ey the whole universe. I otn 
the universe. And I fed the power of the Creator 
within me, for 1 am He! I wish I could grasp the all 
in my hand and refasliion it into something more 
perfect, more lasting, more beautiful. I want all 
creation and created beings to be happy, to be bom 
\vithout pain, live ^vithout suffering, and die in quiet 
content. Eve! Die wth me now! This moment, for 
the next ■will bring sorroiv again. 

nABY. I’m not ready to die. 

STRANGER. YTiy not? 

LADY. 1 believe there are things I’ve not yet done. 
Perhaps I’ve not suffered enough. 

STRANGER. Is that the purpose of life? 

lady. It seems to be. (Pause.) Now I want to ask 
one thing of you. 

stranger. Well? 


lady. Don’t blaspheme against heaven again, or 
compare yourself rvith the Creator, for then you remind 
me of CjEsar at home. 

stranger (excitedly). Cccsar' 
that . . . ? 


How can you say 


anything I shouldn’t. 

It was foolish of me to say ‘at home.’ Forgive me. 
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STRANGER. You wcTc thinking that Gassar and I 
resemble one another in our blasphemies? 

LADY. Of course not. 

STRANGER. Strange. I believe you when you say 
you don’t mean to hurt me; yet you do hurt me, as all 
the others do. Why? 

LADY. Because you’re over-sensitive. 

STRANGER. You Say that again! Do you think I’ve 
sensitive hidden places? 

LADY. No. I didn’t mean Aat. And now the 
spirits of suspicion and discord are coming between us. 
Drive them away— at once. 

STRANGER. You mustn’t say I blaspheme if I use the 
well-known words; See, we are like unto the gods. 

LADY. But if that’s so, why can’t you help yourself, 
or us? 

STRANGER. Can’t I? Wait. As yet we’ve only seen 
the beginning. 

LADY. If the end is like it, heaven help usi 

STRANGER. I know what you fear; and I meant to 
hold back a pleasant surprise. But now I won’t torment 
you longer. {He takes out a registered letter, not yet opened.) 
Look! 

LADY. The money’s come! 

STRANGER. This morning. Who can destroy me now? 

LADY. Don’t speak like that. You know who could. 

STRANGER. Who? 

LADY. He who punishes the arrogance of men. 

STRANGER. And thcir courage. That especially. This 
was my Achilles’ heel; I bore with everytliing, except 
this fearful lack of money. 

LADY. May I ask how much they’ve sent? 
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STRANGER. I dotft Icnow, I’ve not opened the letter. 
But I do know about ho^v much to expect. I’d better 
look and sec. {He opens the leiier.) ^\d3at? Only an 
account showing I’m owed nothing! There’s something 
uncanny in this. 

LADY. I begin to think so, too. 

STRANGER. I know I’m damned. But I’m ready to 
hurl the curse back at him who so nobly cursed me. . . • 
{He throws ttp ike letter.) With a curse of my own. 

LADY. Don’t. You frighten me. _ ^ 

STRANGER. Fear me, so long as you don’t despise me. 
The challenge has been throum down; now you shall 
see a conflict betiveen two great opponents. {He opens 
his coat and waistcoat and looks threateningly aloft.) Str^e 
me udth your lightning if you dare! Frighten me ivith 
your thunder if you can! 

LADY. Don’t speak like that. 

STRANGER. I wdll. Who dares break in on my dream 
of love? Who tears the cup from my lips; and the 
woman from my arms? Those who envy me, be they 
gods or devils! Little bourgeois gods who parry sword 
thrusts with pin-pricks from beliind, who won’t stand 
up to their man, but strike at him with unpaid bills. 
A backstairs way of discrediting a master before his 
serv’ants. They never attack, never dratv, merely soil 
and decry! Powers, lords and masters! All are the 
same! 

LADY. May heaven not punish you. 

STRANGER. Hcavcn’s blue and silent. The ocean’s 
silent and stupid. listen, I can hear a poem — that’s 
what I call it when an idea begins to germinate in my 
mind. First the rhythm; this time like the tltunder of 
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hooves and the jingle of spurs and accoutrements. But 
there’s a fluttering too, like a sail flapping. . . . 
Banners! 

LAKY. No. It’s the wind. Can’t you hear it in the 
trees? 

STRANGER. Quict! They’re riding over a bridge, a 
wooden bridge. There’s no water in the brook, only 
pebbles. Wait! Now I can hear them, men and \vomen, 
saying a rosary. The angels’ greeting. Now I can see 
—on what you’re working— a large kitchen, with white- 
washed walls, it has three small latdccd windows, -with 
flowers in them. In the left-hand comer a hearth, on 
the right a table with -wooden seats. And above the 
table, in the corner, hangs a crucifix, widi a lamp 
burning below. The ceiling’s of blackened beams, and 
dried mistletoe hangs on the wall. 

LADY (frighUned). Wlicrc can you sec all tlrat? 

STRANGER. On your work. 

lady. Can you sec people there? 

STRANGER. A Very old man’s sitting at the table, bent 
over a game bag, his hands clasped in prayer. A woman, 
no longer young, kneels on the floor. Now once more 
I hear the angels’ greeting, as if far away. But those 
two in the kitchen arc as motionless as figures of wax. 
A veil shrouds every tiring. . . . No, that was no poem! 
{Waking.) It was something else. 

lady. It was reality! The kitchen at home, where 
you’ve never set foot. That old man was my grand- 
father, the forester, and the woman my mother! They 
were praying for us! It was six o’clock and the servants 
were saying a rosary outside, as they always do. 

STRANGER. You make me uneasy. Is this the be- 
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gin^g of second sight? Still, it was beautiful. A snow- 
white room, TOth flowers and mistletoe. But why should 
they pray for us? 

LADY. Why indcedl Have we done wrong? 
STRANGER. What is wrong? 

LADY. I’ve read there’s no such thing. And yet . . . 
I long to see my motlier; not my fatlier, for he turned 
me out as he did her. 

STRANGER. Wfliy should hc have turned your mother 
out? 

lady. Who can say? The cliildren least of all. Let 
us go to my home. I long to. 

STRANGER. To the lion’s den, the snake pit? One 
more or less makes no matter. I’ll do it for you, but 
not like the Prodigal Son. No, you shall see that I can 
go through fire and ^vate^ for your sake. 
lady. How do you know . . .? 

STRANGER. I can guess. 

lady. And can you guess that the patli to where my 

parents live in the mountains is too steep for carts to 
use? ^ 


STRANGER. It sounds e.xtraordinary, but I read or 
dreamed something of the kind. 

lady. You may have. But you’ll see nothing that’s 
not natural, though perhaps unusual, for men and 
nomen are a strange race. Are you ready to follow me? 

STRANGER. I m ready— for anything! 

LADY kisses him on the forehead and makes the sign of 
the cross simply, timidly and without gestures.) 

lady. Then come! 


* 
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SCENE V 
ON THE ROAD 

A landscape with hills; a chapel, right, in the far distance on 
a rise. The road, flanked by fruit trees, winds across the 
background. Between the trees bills can be seen on which 
are crucifixes, chapels and memorials to the victims of 
accidents. In the foreground a sign-post with the legend, 
‘Beggars not allowed in this parish.' The stranger and 
the LADY. 

LADY. You’re tired. 

STRANGER. I won’t deny it. But it’s humiliating to 
confess I’m hungry, because the money’s gone. I neveT 
thought that would happen to me. 

LADY, It seems we must be prepared for anything, 
for I think we’ve fallen into disfavour. My shoe’s split, 
and I could weep at our having to go like this, looking 
like beggars. 

STRANGER {pointing to the sign-post). And beggars are 
not allowed in this parish. Wliy must that be stuck up 
in large letters here? 

LADY. It’s been there as long as I can remember. 
Think of it, I’ve not been back since I was a child. And 
in those days I found the way short and the lulls lower. 
The trees, too, were smaller, and I think I used to hear 
birds singing. 

STRANGER. Birds sang all the year for you then! Now 
they only sing in the spring— and autumn’s not far off. 
But in those days you used to dance along this endless 
way of Calvaries, plucking flowers at the feet of the 
crosses. (A horn in the distance.) What’s that.^ 
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LADY. My grandfatlier coming back from shooting. 
A good old man. Let’s go on and reach the house by 
dark. 

STRANGER. Is it Still far? 

lady. No. Only across tire hills and over the river. 

STRANGER. Is that thc livcr I hear? 

LADY. The river by wliich I was bom and brought 
up. I was eighteen before I crossed over to this bank, 
to see what was in the blue of the distance. . . . Now 
I’ve seen. 

STRANGER. You’re weeping! 

LADY. Poor old man! When I got into the boat, he 
said. My child, beyond lies the world. When you’ve- 

yo'ir mountains, and they 
will hide you. Now I’ve seen enough. Enough! 

STINGER. Let’s go. It’s beginning to grow dusk 
a eady. ( They pick up their travelling capes and go on.) 


SCENE VI 
IN A RAVINE 

Entrance 1^0 a ravine between steep cliffs covered with pines. In 
the foreground a wooden shanty, a broom by the door with 
a ramshorn hanging from its handle. Left, a smithy, a 
red glow showing through its open door. Right, a flour- 
vn L In the background the road through the ravine with 

the smith is at the smithy door 
nd the mLLER s wife at the door of the mill. When the 
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LADV enters they sign to one another and disappear. The 
clothing of both the lady and the stranger is torn and 
shabby. 

STRANGER. Tlicy’rc hiding, from us, probably. 

LADY. I don’t think so. 

STRANGER. Wliat a Strange place! Every tiring seems 
to conspire to arouse disquiet. What’s that broom there 
for? And the horn with ointment? Probably because 
it’s their usual place, but it makes me think of witch- 
craft. Why is the smithy black and the mill wliite? 
Because one’s sooty and the other covered with flour; 
yet when I saw the blacksmith by the light of liis forge 
and the white miller’s wife, it reminded me of an old 
poem. Look at those giant faces. . , . There’s your 
werewolf from whom I saved you. There he is, in 
profile, seel 

LADY. Yes, but it’s only the rock. 

STRANGER. Only the rock, and yet it’s he. 

LADY. Shall I tell you why we can see him? 

STRANGER. You mean— it’s our conscience? Which 
pricks us when we’re hungry and tired, and is silent 
when we’ve eaten and rested. It’s horrible to arrive in 
rags. Our clothes are tom from climbing through the 
brambles. Someone’s fighting against me. 

LADY. Why did you challenge him? 

STRANGER. Bccausc I Want to fight in the open; not 
battle with unpaid bills and empty purses. Anyhow: 
here’s my last copper. The devil take it, if there is one! 
{He throws it into the brook.) 

LADY. Oh! We could have paid tlie ferry with it. 
Now we’ll have to talk of money when we reach home. 
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STRANGER. When can we talk of anything else? 

LADY. That’s because you’ve despised it. 

STRANGER. As I’vc dcspiscd everything. . . , 

LADY. But not everything’s despicable. Some things 
are good. 

STRANGER. I’ve ncvcr seen them. 

Then follow me and you will, 

STRANGER. I’ll follow you. {He hesitates when passing 
the smithy.) 

lady {who has gone on ahead). Are you frightened of 
fire? 

STRANGER. No, but . . . {The horn is heard in the 
distance. He hurries past the smithy after the lady.) 

* 


SCENE Vll 
IN A KITCHEN 

A large kitchen with whitewashed walls. Three windows in the 
corner, right, so arranged that two arc at the back and one 
tn the right wall. The windows are small and deeply 
recessed; tn the recesses there are fiower-pots. The ceiling 
is beamed and black with soot. In the left comer a large 
range with utensils of copper, iron and tin, and wooden 
In the comer, right, a cmcifix with a lamp. 
JSeneath it a four-cornered table with benches. Bunches 
oj mistletoe on the walls. A door at the back. The 
roorhouse can be seen outside, and through the window 
at he back the church. Hear the fire bedding for dogs and 
a table with food for ike poor. 

The OLD MAN is sitting at the table beneath the 
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crucifix, with his hands clasped and a game bag before 
him. He is a strongly-built man of over eighty with white 
hair and a long beard, dressed as a forester. The 
MOTHER is kneeling on the floor; she is grey-haired and 
nearly fifty; her dress is of black-and-white material. 
The voices of men, women and children can be clearly 
heard singing the last verse of the Angels' Greeting in 
chorus. ‘Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us poor 
sinners, now and in the hour of death. Amen.' 


OLD MAN 
MOTHER 


Amen! 


MOTHER. Now I’ll tell you, Father. They saw two 
vagabonds by the river. Their clothing was torn and 
dirty, for they’d been in the water. And when it came 
to paying the ferryman, they’d no money. Now they’re 
drying their clothes in tlie ferryman’s hut. 

OLD MAN. Let them stay there. 

MOTHER. Don’t forbid a beggar your house. He 


might be an angel. 

OLD MAN. True. Let them come in. 


MOTHER. I’ll put food for them on the table for the 
poor. Do you mind that? 

OLD MAN. No. 


MOTHER. Shall I give them cider? 

OLD MAN. Yes. And you can light the fire; they’ll be 


cold. 


MOTHER. There’s hardly time. But I will, if you wish 
it. Father. 

OLD MAN {looking out of the window). I think you’d 
better. 


MOTHER. What are you looking at? 
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OLD MAN. The river; it’s rising. And I’m asking 
myself, as I’ve done for seventy years-— when I shall 
reach the sea. 

MOTHER. You’re sad to-night, Father. 

OLD MAN. . . . ct introibo ad altarc Dei: ad Dcum qm 
iactificat juventutem mcam. Yes. I do feel sad. . . ■ 
Deus, Dcus meus; quarc trislis es anima mca, ct quarc 
conturbas me. 

MOTHER. Spera in Deo. , . . 

{The Maid comes in, and signs lo the .mother, who goes over 
to her. They whisper together and the maid goes out again.) 

OLD MAN. I heard what you said. O God! Must I 
bear that too! 

MOTHER. You needn’t see them. You can go up to 
your room. 

OLD MAN. No. It shall be a penance. But why come 
like this: as vagabonds? 

MOTHER. Perhaps they lost their way and have had 
much to endure. 

OLD MAN. But to bring her husband! Is she lost to 
shame? 

MOTHER, You know Ingeborg’s queer nature. She 
thinks all she does is fitting, if not right. Have you ever 
seen her ashamed, or suffer from a rebuff? I never have. 
Yet she s not wthout shame; on the contrary. And 
everything she does, however questionable, seems 
natural when she does it. 

OLD MAN.^ I’ve always wondered why one could never 
be angry with her. She doesn’t feel herself responsible, 
or think an insult’s directed at her. She seems imper- 
sonal; or rather two persons, one who does notliing 
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but ill wliilst the other gives absolution. . . . But this 
man! There’s no one I’ve haled from afar so much as 
he. He secs evil everywhere; and of no one have I 
heard so much ill. 

MOTHER. That’s true. But it may be ingeborg’s 
found some mission in tins man’s life; and he in,hers. 
Perhaps they’re meant to torture eacli other into atone- 
ment. 

OLD MAN. Perhaps. But I’ll have nodiing to do with 
what seems to me shameful. This man, under my roof! 
Yet I must accept it, like everytliing else. For I’ve 
deserved no less. 

MOTHER. Very well then. ( The lady and the stranger 
come in.) You’re welcome. 

LADY. Thank you, Mother. {She looks over to the old 
MAN, who rises and looks at the stranger.) Peace, Grand- 
father. This is my husband. Give him your hand. 

OLD MAN. First let me look at him. {He goes to the 
stranger, puts his hands on his shoulders and looks him in 
the eyes.) V^at motives brought you here? 

STRANGER {simply). None, but to keep my wife 
company, at her earnest desire. 

OLD MAN. If that’s true, you’re welcome! I’ve a long 
and stormy life behind me, and at last I’ve found a 
certain peace in solitude. I beg you not to trouble it. 

STRANGER. I haven’t come here to ask favours. I’ll 
take nothing with me when I go. 

OLD MAN. That’s not the answer I wanted; for we all 
need one anollier. I perhaps need you. No one can 
know, young man. 

LADY. Grandfather! 

OLD MAN. Yes, my child. I shan’t wish you happiness, 
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MOTHER. And remake her in your image? {Laughing.) 
Fve been told that countrj' wizards carve images of 
their victims, and give them the names of those they’d 
bewitch. That was your plan; by means of this Eve, 
that you yourself had made, you intended to destroy the 
whole sex! 

STRANGER {looking at the mother in surprise). Those 
were damnable words! Forgive me. But you have 
religious beliefs; how can you tliink such things? 

MOTHER. The thoughts were yours. 

STRANGER. This begins to be interesting. I imagined 
an idyll in the forest, but this is a witches’ cauldron. 

MOTHER. Not quite. You’ve forgotten, or never knew, 
that a man deserted me shamefully, and that you’re a 
man who also shamefully deserted a woman. 

STRANGER, Frank words. Now I know where I am. 

MOTHER. I’d like to know where I am. Can you 
support two families? 

STRANGER. If all goes well. 

MOTHER. All doesn’t— in this life. Money can be lost. 

STRANGER. But my talent’s capital I can never lose. 

MOTHER. Really? The greatest of talents has been 
known to fail . . . gradually, or suddenly. 

STRANGER. I’vc never met anyone who could so damp 
one’s courage, 

MOTHER. Pride should be damped. Your last book 
was much weaker. 

STRANGER. You read it? 

MOTHER. Yes. That’s why I know all your secrets. 
So don’t try to deceive me; it won’t go well %vdth you. 
{Pause.) A trifle, but one that does us no good here; 
why didn’t you pay the ferryman? 
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STRANGER. My hccl of Achillcs! I ttocw 
coin a^vay. Can’t \vc speak of something else ^ 

money in this house? ^ fv 

MOTHER. Oh yes. But in this house we do our uiy 
before we amuse ourselves. So you came on oo 
because you had no money? 

STRANGER {hesitaling). Yes. . . . 

MOTHER {smiling). Probably nothing to cat? 

STRANGER {hesitating). No. ... 

MOTHER. You’re a fine fellow 1 _ 

STRANGER. In all my life I’ve never been in sue u 
predicament. _ ,, 

MOTHER. I can believe it. It’s almost a pity.^ I , 
laugh at the figure you cut, if I didn’t know it wou 
make you weep, and otlicrs with you. {Pause.) But now 
you’ve had your ^vill, hold fast to the woman who 
loves you; for if you leave her, you’ll never smile again, 
and soon forget what happiness ivas. 

STRANGER. Is that a threat? 

MOTHER. A ^vaming. Go now, and have your supper. 
STRANGER {pointing at the table for the poor). There? ^ 
MOTHER. A poor joke; which might become reahty. 
I’ve seen such things. 

STRANGER. Soon I’ll believe anything can happen 
this is the worst I’ve known. 

MOTHER. Worse yet may come. Wait! 

STRANGER {cost dowu). I’m prepared for anything. 

{Exit. A moment later the old man comes in.) 

OLD man. It was no angel after all. 

MOTHER. No good angel, certainly. 

OLD MAN. Really! {Pause.) You know hoiv super- 
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stitious people here are. As I went down to the river 
I heard this: a farmer said his horse shied at ‘him’; 
another that the dogs got so fierce he’d had to tie them 
up. The ferryman swore his boat drew less water when 
‘he’ got in. Superstition, but. . . . 

MOTHER. But what? 

OLD MAN. It was only a magpie that flew in at her 
window, tliough it was closed. An illusion, perhaps. 

MOTHER. Perhaps. But why does one often see such 
things at the right time? 

OLD MAN. This man’s presence is intolerable. When 
he looks at me I can’t breathe. 

MOTHER. We must try to get rid of him. I’m certain 
he won’t care to stay for long. 

OLD MAN. No. He won’t grow old here. (Pause.) 
Listen, I got a letter to-night warning me about him. 
Among otlier things he’s wanted by the courts. 

MOTHER. The courts? 

OLD MAN. Yes. Money matters. But, remember, the 
laws of hospitality protect beggars and enemies. Let 
liim stay a few days, till he’s got over this fearful 
journey. You can see how Providence has laid hands 
on him, how his soul is being ground in the mill ready 
for the sieve. . . . 

MOTHER. I’ve felt a call to be a tool in the hands of 
Providence. 

OLD MAN. Don’t confuse it with your wish for ven- 
geance, 

MOTHER. I’ll try not to, if I can. 

OLD MAN. WeU, good-night. 

MOTHER. Do you think Ingeborg has read his last 
book? 
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MOTHER. If the sun shines and you’ve enough to eat, 
you’re content. 

LADY, Yes, And when it goes in, I make tlie best 
of it. 

MOTHER, To change the subject: did you know your 
husband was being pressed by the courts on account of 
Ms debts? 

LADY. Yes. It happens to all writers. 

MOTHER. Is he mad, or a rascal? 

LADY. He’s neither. He’s no ordinary man; and it’s 
a pity I can tell him notliing he doesn’t know already. 
That’s why we don’t speak much; but he’s glad to have 
me near him; and so am I to be near him. 

MOTHER, You’ve reached calm water already? Then 
it can’t be far to the mill-race! But don’t you think 
you’d have more to talk of, if you read what he has 
written? 

LADY, Perhaps. You can leave me the book, if you 
like. 

MOTHER. Take it and hide it. It’ll be a surprise if 
you can quote sometMng from his masterpiece. 

LADY {hiding the book in her bag) . He’s coming. If he’s 
spoken of he seems to feel it from afar. 

MOTHER. If he could only feel how he makes others 
suffer— from afar. {Exit left.) 

{The LADY, alone for an instant, looks at the book and seems 
taken aback. She hides it in her bag.) 

STRANGER .{entering). Your mother was here? You 
were speaking of me, of course. I can almost hear her 
ill-natured words. They cut the air and darken the 
sunshine. I can almost divine the impression of her 
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owed money, but can’t get paid. Now the law’s being 
set in motion against me by . . . the guardians of my 
children, because I’ve not paid alimony. No one has 
ever been in such a dishonourable position. I’m blame- 
less. I could pay my way; I want to, but am prevented! 
Not my fault; yet my shame! It’s not in nature. The 
devil’s got a hand in it. 

LADY. Wliy? 

STRANGER. Why? Why is one bom into this world an 
ignoramus, knowing nothing of the laws, customs and 
usage one inadvertently breaks? And for which one’s 
punished. Why does one grow into a youth full of liigh 
ambition only to be driven into vile actions one abhors? 
Why, why? 

LADY {who has secretly been looking at the book: absent- 
mindedly). There must be a reason, even if we don’t 
know it. 

STRANGER. If it’s to humblc one, it’s a poor method. 
It only makes me more arrogant. Eve ! 

LADY. Don’t call me that. 

STRANGZK [starting). Why not? 

lady. I don’t like it. You^d feel as I do, if I called 
you Caesar. 

STRANGER. Have we got back to that? 

LADY. To what? 

STRANGER. Did you mention that name for any reason? 

LADY. Caesar? No. But I’m beginning to find things 
out. 

STRANGER. Very well! Then I may as well fall 
honourably by my own hand. I am Caesar, the school- 
boy, for whose escapade your husband, tlie werewolf, 
was punished. Fate delights in making links for eternity. 
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A noble sport! {The. lady, imccriain what to do, does vol 
reply,) Say something! 

lady. I can’t, 

STRAKGER. Say that he became a werewolf because, as 
a child, he lost his belief in tlie justice of heaven, owing 
to the fact tliat, though innocent, he was punished for 
the misdeeds of another. But if you say so, I shall reply 
that I sufTcred ten times as much from my conscience, 
and tliat the spiritual crisis that follotved left me so 
strengthened that Tve never done such a thing again. 

LADY. No. It’s not that. 

STRANGER, Then what is it? Do you respect me no 
longer? 

LADY. It’s not that cither. 

STRANGER. Then it’s to make me feel my shame before 
y ou 1 And it would be the end of everything bettvecn us. 

LADY, No! 

stranger. Eve. 

LADY. You rouse evil droughts. 

STINGER. You’ve broken your vow: you’ve been 
reading my book! 

LADY. I have. 


STRANGER. Then you’ve done wrong. 

lady. My intention was good. 

STRANGER. The Tcsults cvcn of your good intentions 
blown me into the air with my orvn 
^ y misdeeds come home to roost 

‘-Doth bo>ush escapades and really evil action? It’s fair 
enough to reap evil where one has sorra it. But I’ve never 

Never! It’s a disgrace 
man rnniri ^ howevcr black or venial. No 

man could do It: men would forgive. The gods . . . never! 
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LADY. Don’t say that. Say rather jom forgive. 

STRANGER. I’m Dot Small-minded. But what have I 
to forgive you? 

LADY. More than I can say. 

STRANGER. Say it. Perhaps then we’U be quits. 

LADY. He and I used to read the curse of Deuter- 
onomy over you ... for you’d ruined his life. 

STRANGER. What cursc is that? 

LADY. From the fifdi book of Moses. The priests 
chant it in chorus when the fasts begin. 

STRANGER. I don’t remember it. What does it matter 
—a curse more or less? 

LADY. In my family those whom we curse, are struck. 

STRANGER. I don’t belicvc it. But I do believe that 
evil emanates from this house. May it recoil upon it! 
That is my prayer! Now, according to custom, it would 
be my duty to shoot myself; but I can’t, so long as I 
have other duties. You see, I can’t even die, and so 
I’ve lost my last treasure — what, with reason, I call 
my religion. I’ve heard that man can wrestle with God, 
and with success; but not even Job could fight against 
Satan. (Pause.) Let’s speak of you. . . . 

LADY. Not now. Later perhaps. Since I’ve got to 
know your terrible book— I’ve oiily glanced at it, only 
read a few lines here and there — I feel as if I’d eaten 
of the tree of knowledge. My eyes are opened and I 
know what’s good and what’s evil, as I’ve never known 
before. And now I see how evil you are, and why I am 
to be called Eve. She was a mother and brought sin 
into the world: it was another mother who brought 
expiation. The curse of mankind was called down on 
ns by the first, a blessing by the second. In me you 
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shall not destroy my whole sex. Perhaps I have a 
different mission in your life. We shall see! 

STRANGER. So you’vc catcn of the tree of knowledge? 
Farewell. 

LADY. You’re going away? 

STRANGER. I can’t Stay here. 

LADY. Don’t go. 

STRANGER. I must. I must clcar up everything. I’ll 
take leave of the old people no^v. Then I’ll come back. 
I shan’t be long. {Exit.) 

LADY {remains motionless, then goes to the door and looks 
out. She sinks to her knees). No! He won’t come back! 

Curtain. 


. 1 : 


SCENE IX 
CONVENT 

The refectoiy of an ancient convent, resembling a simple white- 
washed Romanesque church. There are damp patches on 
the walls, looking like strange figures. A long table with 
bowls; at the end a desk for the Lector. At the back a 
door leading to the chapel. There are lighted candles on 
the tables. On the wall, left, a painting representing the 
Archangel Michael killing the Fiend. 

The GRANGER is- silling left, at a refectory table, 
dressed iri the white clothing of a patient, with a bowl 
before him. At the table, right, are sitting: the brown-clad 
mourners of Scene I. The beggar. A woman in 
mourning with two children. A woman who resembles the 
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Lady, but ivho is not her and who is crocheting instead of 
eating. A Man vtiy like the Doctor, another like the 
Madman. Others like the Father, Mother, Brother. 
Parents of the 'Prodigal Son,’ etc. All are dressed in 
white, but over this are wearing costumes of eolouted crepe. 
Their faces are wa.ven and corpse-like, their whole 
appearance ejurer, their gestures strange. On the rise of 
the atrlain all are finishing a Paternoster, except the. 
STRANGER. 

STRANGER [rising and going to the abbess, who is standing 
at a serving table). Mother. May I speak to you? 

ABBESS [in a black-and-white Augustinian habit). Yes, 
my son. [They come forward.) 

STRANGER. First, where am I? 

ABBES-s. In a convent called ‘St. Saviour.’ You were 
found on the lulls above the ravine, with a cross you’d 
broken from a calvary and witli which you were 
threatening someone in tlic clouds. Indeed, you thought 
you could sec him. You ^\'crc feverish and had lost your 
foothold. You were picked up, unhurt, bcneatli a cliff, 
but in delirium. You were brought to Uic hospital and 
put to bed. Since then you’ve spoken wildly, and com- 
plained of a pain in your hip, but no injuiy could be 
found. 

STRANGER. \Vliat did I speak of? 

ABBESS, You had the usual feverish dreams. You 
reproached yourself with all kinds of things, and 
thought you could sec your victims, as you called tiiem. 

STRANGER. And then? 

ABBESS, Your thoughts often turned to money matters. 
You wanted to pay for yourself in the hospital, I tried 
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to calm you by telling you no payment would be asked: 
all was done out of charity. ... 

STRANGER. I want no charity. 

ABBESS. It’s more blessed to give than to receive; 
yet a noble nature can accept and be thankful. 

STRANGER. I want no charity. 

ABBESS. Hm! 

^ STRANGER. Tell me, why will none of those people 
sit at the same table with me? They’re getting up . . . 
going. ... 


ABBESS. They seem to fear you. 

STRANGER. Why? 

ABBESS. You look so. . . . 

STRANGER. I? But what of them? Are they real? 
ABBESS. If you mean true, they’ve a terrible reality. 
It may be they look strange to you, because you’re still 
fevensh. Or there may be another reason. 

STRANGER. I Seem to know them, all of them! I see 
them as if in a mirror; they only make as if they were 
oatog. . Is tliis some drama the>;’re performing? 
those look like my parents, rather like . . . [Pause.) 
t erto I ve feared nothing, because life was useless 

tome. . . . Now I begin to be afraid. 

abbess. If you don’t beUeve them real, I’H ask the 

on cssor to introduce you. [She signs to the confessor 
who approaches.) 

coNmsoR [dressed in a black-and-white habit of Domini- 
cans). Sister! 


abbess. Tell the patient who are at that table. 
CONFESSOR. That’s soon done. 

alrS^T^^’ ^ ^'"'^^tion first. Haven’t we met 
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CONTESSOR. Yes. I sat by your bedside, when you 
were delirious. At your desire, I heard your confession. 

STRANGER. What? My confcssion ? 

CONFESSOR. Yes. But I couldn’t give you absolution; 
because it seemed that what you said was spoken in 
fever. 

STRANGER. Why? 

CONFESSOR. There was hardly a sin or vice you didn’t 
take upon yourself— things so hateful you’d have had to 
undergo strict penitence before demanding absolution. 
Now you’re yourself again I can ask whether there are 
grounds for your self-accusations. 

[The ABBESS leaves them.) 

STRANGER. Have you the right? 

CONFESSOR. No. In truth, no right. [Pause.) But 
you want to know in wJiosc company you are! The very 
best. There, for instance, is a madman, Ceesar, who lost 
his wits through reading the works of a certain writer 
whose notoriety is greater tlian his fame. There’s a 
beggar, who won’t admit he’s a beggar, because he’s 
learnt Latin and is- free. There, a doctor, called the 
werewolf, whose history’s well known. There, two 
parents, who grieved themselves to death over a son 
who raised his hand against them. He must be re- 
sponsible for refusing to follow liis father’s bier and 
desecrating his mother’s grave. There’s his unhappy 
sister, whom he drove out into the snow, as he himself 
recounts, with the best intentions. Over there’s a woman 
who’s been abandoned with her two children, and there’s 
another doing crochet work. . . . All are old acquaint- 
ances. Go and greet them! 
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The STRANGER has fumed his bach on the company: he now 
goes to the table, left, and sits down with his back to 
them. He raises his head, sees the picture of the Archangel 
Michael and lowers his eyes. The confessor stands 
behind the stranger. A Catholic Requiem can be 
heard from the chapel. The confessor speaks to the 
STRANGER in a low voice while the music goes on.) 

Quantus tremor cst futurus 
Quando judoc cst venturus 
Cuncta strictc discussurus, 

Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per scpulchra reponum 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 

Mors stupebit ct natura, 

Cum resurget creatura 
Judicanti responsura 
Liber scriptus profcrctur 
In quo totum continetur 
Unde mundus judicetur. 

Judex ergo cum sedebit 
Quidquid latct apparebit 
Nil inultum remanebit. 

{He goes to the desk by the table, right, and opens his breviay. 
The music ceases.) 

We \vm continue the reading. . . . ‘But if thou wilt 
not hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God all these 
curses shall overtake thee. Cursed shalt tliou be in the 
aty, and cursed shalt thou be in the field; cursed shalt 

ou e when thou comest in, and cursM when thou 
goest out. 

omnes (in a low voice). CursM! 
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CONFESSOR. ‘The Lotcl shall send upon thee vexation 
and rebuke in all that tliou settest thy hand for to do, 
until thou be destroyed, and until thou perish quickly, 
because of the wickedness of thy doings, whereby thou 
hast forsaken me.’ 

OMNES [loudly). CursM! 

CONFESSOR. ‘The Lord shall cause thee to be smitten 
before tliinc enemies: thou shalt go out one ^vay against 
them, and flee seven ways before them, and shalt be 
removed into all the kingdoms of the earth. And thy 
carcase shall be meat unto all fowls of the air, and 
unto the beasts of the earth, and no man shall fray them 
away. The Lord -will smite thee ^vith tlic botch of 
Egypt, the scab and tire itch, with madness and blind- 
ness, that thou shalt grope at noonday, as the blind 
gropeth in darkness. Thou shalt not prosper in tliy 
ways, and thou shalt be only oppressed and spoiled 
evermore, and no man shall save thee. Thou shalt 
betroth a wife, and another man shall lie witli her: thou 
shalt build an house, and thou shalt not dwell therein: 
thou shalt plant a vineyard, and shalt not gather the 
grapes thereof. Thy sons and thy daughters shall be 
given unto another people, and thine eyes fail ^vith 
longing for tiicm; and there shall be no might in tliy 
hand. And thou .shalt find no ease on earth, neither 
shall the sole of thy foot have rest; the Lord shall give 
thee a trembling heart, and failing of eyes and sorrow 
of mind. And thy life shall hang in doubt before thee; 
and tirou shalt fear day and night. In the morning 
thou shalt say, would God it were even! And at even 
thou shalt say, would God it were morning! And be- 
cause thou servedst not tlie Lord thy God when thou 
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livcdst in security, tliou shall serve him in hunger, in 
thirst, in nakedness and in want; and He shall put a 
yoke of iron upon thy neck, until He have destroyed 
thee!’ 

OMNES. Amen! 

[The CONFESSOR has read the above loudly and rapidly, without 
turning to the stranger. All those present, except the 
LADY, who is working, have been listening and have 
joined in the curse, though they have feigned not to notice 
the stranger, who has remained with his back to them, 
sunk in himself. The stranger now rises as if to go. 
The confessor goes towards him.) 

STRANGER. What was that? 

CONFESSOR. The Book of Deuteronomy. 

STINGER. Of course. But I seem to remember 
blessings in it, too. 

confessor. Ycs, for those who keep His command- 
ments. 

STRANGER. Hm. ... I Can’t deny that, for a moment, 
I felt shaken. Arc tlicy temptations to be resisted, or 
warnings to be obeyed? {Pause.) Anyhow I’m certain 
now that I have fever. I must go to a real doctor. 
confessor. See he is the right one! 

STRANGER. Ofcourse! 

COOTESSOR. Wire can heal ‘delightful scruples of 
conscience’! 

ABBESS. Should you need charity again, you now 
^ know where to find it. 

STRANGER. No. Idonot. 

ABBESS {in a low voice). Then I’ll tell you. In a ‘rose ’ 
room, near a certain running stream 
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STRANGER. That’s tlic truth! In a ‘rose’ room. Wait; 
how long have I been here? 

ABBESS. TJirce montits to-day. 

STRANGER. Three montlts! Have I been sleeping? 
Or where have I been? (Looking out of the window.) It’s 
autumn. The trees arc bare; the clouds look cold. Now 
it’s coming back to me! Can you hear a mill grinding? 
The sound of a horn? The rushing of a river? A wood 
whispering— and a woman weeping? You’re right. 
Only there can charity be found. Farewell. (Exit.) 
CONFESSOR (to the Abbcss). The fool! The fool! 

Curtain. 

* 

SCENE X 

THE ‘rose’ room 

The curtains have been taken down. The windows gape into 
the darkness outside. The furniture has been covered in 
• brown loose-covers and pulled forward. The flowers have 
been taken away, and the large black stove lit. The 
MOTHER is standing ironing white curtains by the light 
of a single lamp. There is a knock at the door. 

mother. Come in! 

STRANGER (doing so). Whcre’s my wife? 
mother. Where do you come from? 

STRANGER. I think, from hell. But where’s my tvife? 
MOTHER. Which of them do you mean? 

STRANGER. The question’s justified. Everything is, 
except to me. 
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MOTHER. There may be a reason; Fm glad you’ve 
seen it. \Vliere have you been? 

STRANGER. ^Vhcthcr in a poorhouse, a madhouse or 
a hospital, I don’t know. I should like to think it all a 
feverish dream. Fve been ill: I lost my memory and 
can’t believe three months have passed. But where’s 
my wife? 

MOTHER. I ought to osk you tliat. When you 
deserted her, she went away— to look for you. Wliefher 
she’s tired of looking, I can’t say. 

STRANGER. Something’s amiss here. Where’s the Old 
Man? 

MOTHER. Where there’s no more suffering. 

STRANGER. You mean he’s dead? 

MOTHER. Yes. He’s dead. 

STRANGER. You say it as if you wanted to add him 
to my victims. 

MOTHER. Perhaps I’m right to do so. 

STRANGER. He didn’t look sensitive: he was capable of 
steady hatred. 

MOTHER. No. He hated only what was evil, in himself 
and others. 

STRANGER. So I’m Wrong there, too! (Pause.) 

MOTHER. What do you want here? 

STRANGER. Charity! 

MOTHER. At last! How was it at the hospital! Sit 
doAvn and tell me. 

ST^-GER (sitting). I don’t want to think of it. I 
don t even know if it was a hospital. 

lefth^e^ Strange. Tell me what happened after you 

STRANGER. I fell m the mountains, hurt my hip and 
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lost consciousness. If you’ll speak kindly to me you 
shall know more. 

MOTHER. I will. 

STRANGER. When I woke I was in a red iron bed- 
stead. Three men were pulling a cord that ran through 
two blocks. Every time they pulled I felt I grew two 
feet taller. . . . 

MOTHER. They were putting in your hip. 

STRANGER. I hadn’t tliought of that. Then ... I 
lay watching my past life unroll before me like a pan- 
orama, through cliildhood, youtli. . . . And when the 
roll was finished it began again. All the time I heard a 
mill grinding. ... I can hear it still. Yes, here too! 

MOTHER. Those were not pleasant visions. 

STRANGER. No. At last I camc to the conclusion . . . 
that I was a thoroughgoing scamp. 

MOTHER. Why call yourself that? 

STRANGER. I know you’d like to hear me say 1 was a 
scoundrel. But that would seem to me like boasting. It 
would imply a certainty about myself to which I’ve not 
attained. 

MOTHER. You’re still in doubt? 

STRANGER. Of a great deal. But I’ve begun to have 
an inkling. 

MOTHER. That. . . .? , 

STRANGER. That there are forces which, till now, I’ve 
not believed in. 

MOTHER. You’ve comc to see that neither you, nor 
any other man, directs your destiny? 

STltANGER. I have. 

MOTHER. Then you’ve already gone part of the way. 

STRANGER, But I myscIf have changed. I’m ruined; 
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for I’ve lost all aptitude for writing. And I can’t sleep 
at night. 

MOTHER. Indeed! 

STITANGER. What are called nightmares stop me. 
Last and worst: I daren’t die; for I’m no longer sure 
my miseries will end, with my end. 

MOTHER. Oh! 

STRANGER.. Even worse: I’ve grown so to loathe 
myself that I’d escape from myself, if I knew how. If 
I were a Christian, 1 couldn’t obey the first command- 
ment, to love my neighbour as myself, for I should have 
to hate him as I hate myself. It’s true that I’m a scamp- 
I’ve always suspected it; and because I never wanted 
life to fool me. I’ve observed ‘others’ carefully. When 
I saw they were no better than I, I resented their trying 
to browbeat me. 

MOTHER. You’ve been wrong to think it a matter 
between you and others. You have to deal with Him. 
STRANGER. With whom? 

MOTHER. The Invisible One, who guides your destiny. 
STRANGER. Would I could scc Him. 

MOTHER. It would be your death. 

STRANGER. Oh no! 

MOTHER. Wliere do you get this devilish spirit of 
rebellion? If you won’t bow your neck like the rest, 
you must be broken like a reed. 

STRANGER. I dou’t know where this fearful stubborn- 
ness comes from. It’s true an unpaid bill can make me 
tremble; but if I were to climb Mount Sinai and face 
the Eternal One, I should not cover my face. 

mother. Jesus and Mary! Don’t say such tilings. 
You’ll make me think you’re a child of the Devil. 
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STRANGER. Here that seems tlie general opinion. 
But I’ve heard that those who serve the Evil One get 
honours, goods and gold as tlieir reward. Gold especially. 
Do you think me suspect? 

MOTHER. You’ll bring a curse on my house. 

STRANGER. Then I’ll leave it. 

MOTHER. And go into the night. Where? 

STRANGER. To scek the only one that I don’t hate. 

MOTHER. Are you sure she’ll receive you? 

STRANGER. Quite sure. 

MOTHER. I’m not. 

STRANGER. I am. 

MOTHER. Then I must raise your doubts. 

STRANGER. You Can’t. 

MOTHER. Yes, I can. 

STRANGER. It’s a lie. 

MOTHER. We’re no longer speaking Idndly. We must 
stop. Can you sleep in the attic? 

STRANGER. I Can’t Sleep anywhere. 

MOTHER. Still, I’ll say good-night to you, whether 
you think I mean it, or not. 

STRANGER. You’rc surc tliere are no rats in the attic? 
I don’t fear ghosts, but rats aren’t pleasant. 

MOTHER. I’m glad you don’t fear ghosts, for no one’s 
slept a whole night there . . . whatever the cause may 
be. 

STRANGER {after a moment’s kesifaiion). Never have I 
met a more wicked woman than you. The reason is: 
you have religion. 

MOTHER. Good-night! 


Curtain. 
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STRANGER. Why should it make that noise? 

MOTHER. Some animals have nightmares. 

STRANGER. What arc nightmares? 

MOTHER. Who knows? 

STRANGER. May I sit down? 

MOTHER. Do. I want to speak seriously to you. I 
was malicious last night; you must forgive me. It’s 
because of that I need religion; just as I need the peni- 
tential garment and the stone floor. To spare you, I’ll 
tell you what nightmares are to me. My bad conscience! 
Whether I punish myself or another punishes me, I 
don’t know. I don’t permit myself to ask. (Pause.) 
Now tell me what you saw in your room. 

STRANGER. I hardly know. Nothing. When I went in 
I felt as if someone were there. Then I went to bed. 
But someone started pacing up and dotvn above me with 
a heavy tread. Do you believe in ghosts? 

MOTHER. My religion won’t allow me to. But I 
believe our sense of right and wrong will find a way 
to punish us. 

^ STRANGER. Soou I felt cold air on my breast— it 
reached my heart and forced me to get up. 

MOTHER. And then? 

STRANGER. To Stand and watch the whole panorama 
of my life unroll before me. I saw everything— that 
was the worst of it. 

MOTHER. I know. I’ve been through it. There’s no 
name for the malady, and only one cure. 

STRANGER. What is it? 

MOTHER. You know what children do when they’ve 
done wong? 

STRANGER. What? 
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MOTHER. First ask forgiveness! 

STRANGER. And then? 

MOTHER. Try to make amends. 

STRANGER. Isn’t it enough to suffer according to one’s 
deserts? 

MOTHER. No. That’s revenge. 

STRANGER. Then what must one do? 

MOTHER. Can you mend a life you’ve destroyed? 
Undo a bad action? 


STRANGER. Truly, no. But I was forced into it! 
Forced to take, for no one gave me the right. Accursed 
e He who forced me! {Putting his hand to his heart.) Ah! 
e s here, in this room. He’s plucking out my heart! 
MOTHER. Then bow your head. 

STRANGER. I cannot. 

MOTHER. Down on your knees. 
stranger. I will not. 


mot^r. Christ have mercy! Lord have mercy on 
” your knees before Him who was crucified! 
unly He can wpe out what’s been done. 

STRANGER. Not before Him! If I were forced. I’ll 
recant . . . afterwards. 

■ MOTHER. Onyour knees, my son! 

^ knee. I cannot. Help 

me, God Eternal. (Pause.) 

hasty prayer). Do you feel better? 

STRAI^GER. T* •» 5 "r 

annihilation! 


stand^^*"^' ^ irony.) I begin to under- 
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MOTHER. My son! You have left Jerusalem and are 
on the road to Damascus. Go back the same way you 
came. Erect a cross at every station, and stay at the 
seventh. For you, there are not fourteen, as for Him. 

STRANGER. You Speak in riddles. 

MOTHER. Then go your way. Search out those to 
whom you have something to say. First, your wife. 

STRANGER, Where is she? 

MOTHER. You must find her. On your way don t 
forget to call on him you named the werewolf. 

STRANGER. NcVCr! 

MOTHER. You’d have said that, as you came here. 
As you know, I expected your coming. 

STRANGER. Why? 

MOTHER. For no one reason. 

STRANGER, Just as I saw this kitchen ... in a 
trance. ... 

MOTHER. That’s why I now regret trying to separate 
you and Ingeborg. Go and search for her. If you find 
her, well and good. If not, perhaps that too has been 
ordained. {Pause.) Dawn’s now at hand. Morning has 
come and the night has passed. 

STRANGER. Such a night! 

MOTHER. You’ll remember it, 

STRANGER. Not all of it . . . yet sometlmg. 

MOTHER {looking out of the window, as if to herself). 
Lovely morning star — how far from heaven have you 
fallen! 

STRANGER {after a pause). Have you noticed that, 
before the sun rises, a feeling of awe takes hold of man- 
kind? Are we children of darkness, that we tremble 
before the light? 
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MOTHER. Will you never be tired of questioning? 

STRANGER. Ncv'cr. Bccausc I yearn for light. 

MOTHER. Go then, and search. And peace be with 
you! 

SCENE Xll 

IN THE RAVINE 

The same landscape as before, but in autumn colouring. The 
trees have lost their leaves. IVork is going on at the 
smithy and the mill. The swtjj stands, left, in the door- 
way; the iULLER’s wife, right. The lady dressed in a 
jacket ivith a hat of patent leather; but she is in mourning. 
The STRANGER is in Bavarian alpine kit: short jacket of 
rough material, Imickcrs, heavy boots and alpenstock, 
green hat with hcatk-coek feather. Over this he wears a 
brown clod: with a cape and hood. 

LADY {entering tired and dispirited). Did a man pass here 
in a long cloak, with a green hat? {The smith and the 
miller’s wife shake their heads.) Can I lodge here for 
the night? {The smith and the miller’s wirr. again shake 
their heads: to (he smith.) May I stand in the doonvay 
for a moment and warm mj'sclf? {The smith pushes her 
away.) God reward you according to your deserts! 

(£lri7. She reappears on the footbridge, and exit once more.) 

STRANGER {entering). Has a lady in a coat and skirt 
crossed the brook? {The smith and miller’s wife shd:e 
their heads.) Will you give me some brcail? I’ll pay for 
it. {The Hn.i.r.tds ven’i'. refuses the money.) No charily! 

Eato {imitating his voice from afar). Charity. 
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{The SMITH and the miller’s wife laugh so loudly and so 
long that, at length, echo replies.) 

STRANGER. Good! An eye for an eye — a tooth for a 
tooth. It helps to lighten my conscience! {He enters the 
ravine.) 


* 

SCENE XIII 
ON THE ROAD 

The same landscape as before; but autumn. The beggar is 
sitting outside a chapel with a lime twig and a bird cage, 
in which is a starling. The stranger enters wearing 

the same clothes as in the preceding scene. 

% 

STRANGER. Beggar! Have you seen a lady in a coat 
and skirt pass this way? 

BEGGAR. I’ve seen five hundred. But, seriously, I 
must ask you not to call me beggar now. I’ve found 
work! 

STRANGER. Oh! So it’s you! 
beggar. Hie ego qui quondam. . . . 

STRANGER. What kind of work have you? 
beggar. I’ve a starling, that whistles and sings. 
STRANGER. You mean, he does the work? 
beggar. Yes. I’m my own master now. 

STRANGER. Do you catch birds? 
beggar. No. The lime tivig’s merely for appearances. 
STRANGER. So you Still cUng to such things? 
beggar. What else should I cling to? What’s 
witliin us is nothing but pure . . . nonsense, 
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STRANGER. Is that tlic final conclusion of your whole 
philosophy of life? 

BEGGAR. My complete metaphysic. The view may 
be ratlicr out of date, but ... 

STRANGER. Can you be serious for a moment? Tell 
me about your past. '• 

BEGGAR. Why unravel that old skein? Twist it up 
rather. Twist it up. Do you tliink I’m always so merry? 
Only when I meet you: you’re so damnably funny! 

STRANGER. How Can you laugh, with a wrecked life 
bcliind you? 

BEGGAR. Now he’s getting personal! {Pause.) If 
you can’t laugh at adversity, not even that of others, 
you’re begging of life itself. Listen! If you follow this 
wheel track you’ll come, at last, to the ocean, and there 
the path ^vill stop. If you sit down there and rest, you’ll 
begin to take another view of things. Here tliere are so 
many accidents, religious themes, disagreeable memories 
that hinder thought as it flics to the ‘rose’ room. Only 
follow the track! If it’s muddy here and therej spread 
your wings and flutter. And talking of fluttering: I 
once heard a bird that sang of Polycrates and his ring; 
how he’d become possessed of all the marvels of this 
world, but didn’t know what to do with tliem. So he 
sent tidings east and west of the great Nothing he’d 
helped to fashion from the empty universe. I wouldn’t 
assert you were the man, unless I believed it so firmly I 
could take my oath on it. Once I asked you whether 
you knew who I was, and you said it didn’t interest you. 
In return I offered you my friendship, but you refused it 
rudely. However, I’m not sensitive or resentful, so I’ll 
give you good advice on your way. Follow tire track! 
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STRANGER {avoiding him). You don’t deceive me. 
BEGGAR. You bcUcvc notliing but evil. That’s why 
you get notliing but c\il. Try to believe what is good. 
Tryl 

STRANGER. I \vill. Bul if I’m deceived, I’ve the 
right to. . . , 

BEGGAR, You’ve no right to do that. 

STRANGER (ot if to liimself). Who is it reads my secret 
thoughts, turns my soul inside out, and pursues me? 
Why do you persecute me? 

BEGGAR. Saul! Saul! Why pcrsccutest thou Me? 

{The STRANGER goes out with a gesture of horror. The 
chord of the funeral march is heard again. The t^ADY 
enters.) 

LADY. Have you seen a man pass this way in a long 
cloak, wth a green hat? 

BEGGAR. There "was a poor devil here, who hobbled 

off. . . . 

LADY. The man I’m searching for’s not lame. 
BEGGAR. Nor was he. It seems he’d hurt his hip; 
and that made him walk unsteadily. I mustn’t be 
malicious. Look here in the mud. 
lady. Where? 

BEGGAR (pointing). There! At that rut. In it you can 
see the impression of a boot, firmly planted. . . , 

LADY {looking at the impression). It’s he! His heavy 
tread. . . . Can I catch him up? 
beggar. Follow the track! 

LADY {taking his hand and kissing it). Thank you, my 
friend. {Exit.) 

* 
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SCENE XIV 


BY THE SEA 


The same landscape as before, but now winler. The sea is 
dark blue, and on the horizon great clouds take on the 
shapes of huge heads. In the distance three hare masts 
of a wrecked skip, that look like three white crosses. The 
table and scat arc still under the tree, but the chairs have 
been removed. There is snow on the ground. From lime 
to time a bell-buoy can be heard. The stranger comes 
in from the left, stops a moment and looks out to sea, then 
goes out, right, behind the cottage. The lady enters, lefh 
and appears to be following the srrRAsrozvds footsteps in 
the snow; she e.xits in front of the cottage, right. The 
STRANGER re-enters, right, notices the footprints of the 
LADY, pauses, and looks back, right. The lady re-enters, 
throws herself into his arms, but recoils. 

LADY. You thrust me away. 

STRANGER. No. It sfeems tlicrc’s someone between 
us. 


lady. Indeed tlicre is! (Pause.) What a meeting! 
STRANGER. Yes. It’s winter; as you see. 
lady. I can feel the cold coming from you. 
STRANG^. I got frozen in the mountains. 
lady. Do you think the spring will ever come? 
STRANGER. Not to us! We’vc been driven from the 
wander over stones and thistles. And 
nih bruised, we feel we must 

then til wounds of the . . . other one. And 
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LADY. No doubt what you say is true. 

STRANGER. But I’ll uot yield to the inevitable. Rather 
than that we should lacerate each other I’ll gash 
myself as a sacrifice to the gods. I’ll take the blame 
upon me; declare it was I who taught you to break 
your chains. I who tempted you! Then you can lay 
all the blame on me; for what I did, and what happened 
after. 

LADY. You couldn’t bear it. 

STRANGER. Yes, I could. There are moments when I 
feel as if I bore all tlie sin and sorrow, all the filth and 
shame of the whole world. There are moments when 
I believe we arc condenmcd to sin and do bad actions as 
a punishment ! (Pause.) Not long ago I lay sick of a fever, 
and amidst all that happened to me, I dreamed that I saw 
a crucifix without the Crucified. And when I asked the 
Dominican— for there was a Dominican among many 
others— what it could mean, he said: 'You will not allow 
Him to suffer for you. Suffer then yourself!’ That’s 
why mankind have grown so conscious of their own 
sufferings. 

LADY. And why consciences grow so heavy, if tlierc’s 
no one to help to bear the burden. 

STRANGER. Have you also come to think so? 

LADY, Not yet. But I’m on the way. 

STRANGER. Put your hand in mine. From here let us 
go on together. 

LADY. Where? 

STRANGER. Back! The same way we came. Are you 
weary? 

LADY. Now no longer. 

STRANGER. Several times I sank exhausted. But I met 
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a strange beggar — perhaps you remember him; he was 
thought to be like me. Aud he begged me, as an experi- 
ment, to believe his good intentions. I did believe— -as 
an experiment— and. . . . 

LADY. Well? 

STRANGER. It wcnt wcU TOth me. And since then I 
feel I’ve strength to go on my way. . . . 

LADY. Let’s go together! 

STRANGER {fuming to the sea). Yes. It’s growing dark 
and the clouds are gathering. 

LADY. Don’t look at the clouds. 

STRANGER. And below there? What’s that? 

LADY. Only a wreck. 

STRANGER {whispering). Three crosses! What new 
Golgotha awaits us? 

LADY. They’re white ones. That means good fortune. 
STRANGER. Can good fortune ever come to us? 

LADY. Yes. But not yet. 

STRANGER. Let’s go! 


* 

SCENE XV 
ROOM IN AN HOTEL 

The room is as before. The lady is sitting by the side of the 
STRANGER, cTocheling. 

LADY. Do say something. 

STRANGER. I’ve nothing but unpleasant things to say, 
' since we came here. 

LADY. Why were you so anxious to have this terrible 
room? 
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STRANGER. I don’t know. It was the last one I 
wanted. I began to long for it, in order to suffer. 

LADY. And are you suffering? 

STRANGER. Ycs. I Can no longer listen to singing, 
or look at anything beautiful. During the day I hear 
the mill and see that great panorama now expanding 
to embrace the universe. . . . And, at night . . . 

LADY. Wliy did you cry out in your sleep? 

STRANGER. I was dreaming. 

LADY. A real dream? 

STRANGER. Terribly real. But you see what a curse 
is on me. I feel I must describe it, and to no one else 
but you. Yet I daren’t tell you, for it would be rattling 
at the door of the locked chamber. . . . 

LADY. The past! 

STRANGER. YcS. 

LADY {simply). It’s foolish to have any such secret 
place. 

STRANGER. Ycs. {Pause.) 

LADY. And now tell me! 

STRANGER. I’m afraid I must. I dreamed your first 
husband was married to my first wife. 

LADY. Only you could have thought of such a thing! 

STRANGER. I wish it Were so. {Pause.) I saw how he 
ill-treated my children. {Gelling up.) I put my hands 
to his throat. ... I can’t go on. . . . But I shall 
never rest till I know the truth. And to know it, I must 
go to him in his own house. 

LADY. It’s come to that? 

STRANGER. It’s been coming for some time. Nothing 
can now prevent it. I must sec him. 

LADY. But if he won’t receive you? 
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STRANGER. FH go as a patient, and tell him of my 
sickness. . . . 

LADY (frightened). Don’t do that! 

STRANGER. You think he might be tempted to shut 
me up as mad! I must risk it. I want to risk everything 
—life, freedom, welfare. I need an emotional shock, 
strong enough to bring myself into the light of day. 
I demand this torture, tliat my punishment may 
be in just proportion to my sin, so that I shall not be 
forced to drag myself along under the burden of my 
gmlt. So down into the snake pit, as soon as may be! 

LADY. Could I come Avith you? 

STRANGER. There’s no need. My sufferings will be 
enough for both. 

UVDY. Then I’ll call you my deliverer. And the 
curse I once laid on you rviU turn into a blessing. 
Look! It’s spring once more. 

STRANGER. So I See. The Christmas rose there has 
begun to rvither. 

LADY. But don’t you feel spring in the air? 

STRANGER. The cold witlrin isn’t so great. 

LADY. Perhaps the werewolf \vill heal you altogether. 

STRANGER. Wc shall See. Perhaps he’s not so dan- 
gerous, after all. 
lady. He’s not so cruel as you. 

STRANGER. But my dream. . . . 

lady. Let’s hope it was only a dream. Now my wool’s 
nimhed; and tvith it, my useless ^vork. It’s grown 
soiled in the making. 

STRANGER. It cau bc washcd. 

lady. Or dyed. 

STRANGER. Rosc red. 
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LADY. Never! 

STRANGER. It’s Hkc a Toll of manusciipt. 
lADY. With our story on it. 

STRANGER. In thc filtJi of thc roads, in tears and in 
blood. 

LADY. But tlic story’s nearly done. Go and write 
thc last chapter. 

STRANGER. Then we’ll meet at the seventh station. 
Where we began! 


* 

SCENE XVI 
THE doctor’s HOUSE 

The scene is more or less as before. But half the wood-pile 
has been taken away. On a seal near the verandah surgical 
instruments, knives, saws, forceps, etc, , The doctor is 
engaged in cleaning these. 

SISTER {coming from the verandah). A patient to see you. 
DOCTOR. Do you know who it is? 

SISTER. I’ve not seen him. Here’s his card. 

DOCTOR {reading it). This outdoes everything! 

SISTER. Is it he? 

DOCTOR. Yes. Courage I respect; but this is cynicism. 
A kind of challenge. Still, let him come in. 

SISTER. Are you serious? 

DOCTOR. Perfectly. But, if you care to talk to liim a 
little, in that straightforward way of yours. . . . 

SISTER. I’d like to. ^ 

DOCTOR. Very well. Do the heavy work, and leave 
the final polish to me. 
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SISTER. You can trust me. I’ll tell liim everything 
your kindness forbids you to say, 

DOCTOR. Enough of my kindness! Make haste, or 
ril get impatient. Shut the doors. {His sister goes out.) 
What arc you doing at that dustbin, Cxsar? (c/ESAR 
comes in.) Listen, Cassar, if your enemy were to come 
and lay his head in your lap, what would you do? 
CAESAR. Cut it off! 

DOCTOR. That’s not what I’ve taught you. 
c/ESAR. No; you said, heap coals of fire on it. But I 
think that’s a shame. 

DOCTOR, I drink so, too; it’s more cruel and more 
cunning. (Pause.) Isn’t it better to take some revenge? 
It heartens die otlicr person, lifts the burden off him, 
c«SAR. As you know more about it than I, why ask? 
DOCTOR, ^uict! I’m not speaking to you. (Pause.) 
Very well. First cut off Iris head, and then. . . . We’ll 
see. 

CiESAR. It all depends on how he behaves. 

DOCTOR. Yes. On how he behaves. Quiet, Get along. 

(The str^ger comes from the verandah: he seems excited 
but his manner betry/s a certain resignation, gesar has 
gone out.) 

STRANGER. You’re surprised to see me here? 

DOCTOR (seriously). I’ve long given up being surprised. 
Rut I see I must begin again. 

STRANGER. Will you permit me to speak to you? 

DOCTOR. About anything decent people may discuss. 
Are you-jJl? ^ 

STRANGER (hesitating). Yes. 

doctor. Wliy did you come to me— of all people? 
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STRANGER. YoU must gUCSs! 

DOCTOR. I refuse to. (Pause.) What do you complain 
of? 

STRANGER (wUh Uncertainty). Sleeplessness. 

DOCTOR. That’s not a disease, but a symptom. Have 
you already seen a doctor? 

STRANGER. I’vc been lying ill in an . . . institution. 
I was feverish. I’ve a strange malady. 

DOCTOR. Wliat was so strange about it? 

STRANGER. May I ask this? Can one go about as 
usual; and yet be delirious? 

DOCTOR. If you’re mad; not otlicrwise. { The stranger 
gets upi but then sits down again.) What \vas the hospital 
called? 

STRANGER. St. Saviour. 

DOCTOR. That’s not a hospital. 

STRANGER. A convent, then. 

DOCTOR. No. It’s an asylum. ( The stranger gets up, 
the DOCTOR does so, too, and calls.) Sister! Shut the front 
door. And tire gate leading to the road. (To the 
STRANGER.) Won’t you sit down? I have to keep the 
doors here locked. There are so many tramps. 

STRANGER (calms himself). Be frank with me: do you 
think me . . . insane? 

DOCTOR. No one ever gets a frank answer to tliat 
question, as you know. And no one who suffers in that 
way ever believes what he’s told. So my opinion must 
be a matter of indifference to you. (Pause.) But if it’s 
your soul, go to a spiritual healer. 

STitANGER. Could you take his place for a moment? 

DOCTOR, I haven’t the vocation. 

STRANGER. But ; . . 
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DOCTOR [inkrnipting). Or the time. We’re getting 
ready for a wedding liere! 

STRANGER. I drcamcd it! 

DOCTOR. It may case your mind to know that I’ve 
consoled myself, as it’s called. You may be pleased, it 
would be natural . . . but I see, on the contraiy’, it 
makes you suffer more. There must be a reason. Why 
should you be upset at my marrying a widow? 

STRANGER. Witli two children? 

DOCTOR. Two children! Now we have it! A damnable 
supposition worthy of you. If tlierc were a hell, you 
should be hell’s overseer, for your skill in finding means 
of punishment exceeds my wildest inventions. Yet I’m 
called a werewolf! 

STRANGER. It might happen that . . . 

DOCTOR {cutting him short). For a long time, I hated 
you, because by an unforgiveable action you cheated 
me of my good name. But when I grew older and wiser 
I saw that, although the punishment wasn’t earned, I 
deserved it for otlier tilings that had never been 
discovered. Besides, you were a boy ivith enough 
conscience to be able to punish yourself. So you need 
worry no more about the whole thing. Is that what you 
wanted to speak of? 

STRANGER, YcS. 

DOCTOR. Then you’ll be content, if I let you go? 
{The sntANGER is about to ask a question.) Did you tliink 
I d shut you up? Or cut you in pieces irath those 
instruments? Kill you? ‘Perhaps such poor devils 
ought to be put out of their misery!’ {The stranger 
looks at his watch.) You can still catch the boat. 

STRANGER, Will you give me your hand? 
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DOCTOR. Impossible. And what is the use of my 
forgiving you, if you lack the strength to forgive your- 
self? (Pause.) Some things can only be cured by 
making them undone. So this never can be. 

STRANGER. St. Saviour . . . 

DOCTOR. Helped you. You challenged destiny and 
were broken. There’s no shame in losing such a fight. 
I did tlie same; but, as you see. I’ve got rid of my wood- 
pile. I want no thunder in my home. And I shall play 
no more with the lightning. 

STRANGER. Onc Station more, and I shall reach my 
goal. 

DOCTOR. You’ll never reach your goal. Farewell! 

STRANGER. Farcwcll! 

* 

SCENE XVII 
A STREET CORNER 

The same as Scene I. The stranger is sitting on the seat 
beneath the tree, drawing in the sand. 

LADV (entering). What arc you doing? 

STRANGER. Writing in tlic sand . . . still. 

LADY. Can you hear singing? 

STRANGER (pointing to the church). Yes. But from 
there! I’ve been unjust to someone, unwittingly. 

LADY. I think our wanderings must be over, now 
we’ve come back here. 

STRANGER. Where wc began . , . at the street comer, 
between the inn, the church and the post office. By the 
way , . . isn’t there a registered letter for me there, 
that I never fetched? 
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LADY, Yes. Because there was nothing but un- 
pleasantness in it. 

STRANGUR. Or legal matters. {SlriL-ing his /orchiad.) 
Then that’."! the explanation. 

LADY. Fetch it ilicn. In the belief that what it 
conLains is good. 

STRANGKR (mnicallj). Good! 

LADY. Believe it. Imagine it! 

STRANGER {going to the post office). I’ll make the attempt. 

( Tfie L.\DY waits on the pavement. The stranger comes back 
with a letter.) 

LADY. ^Vcll? 

STRANGER. I feel asliamcd of myself. It’s the money, 

LADY, You see! All these sufferings, all these tears 
... in vain! 

STRANGER. Not in vain! It looks like spite, what 
happens here, but it’s not that. I wronged the Invisible 
when I mistook . , . 

lady. Enough! No accusations. 

STRANGER. No. It was my own stupidity or wicked- 
nras. I didn’t want to be made a fool ofbv life. That’s 
why I was! It was the elves ... 

lady. Who made the change in you. Come. Let’s go. 

STRANGER. And hide ourselves and our misery in the 
mountains. 

LADY. Yes. The mountains will liide us! (Pause.) 

ut rst I must go and light a candle to my good 
Gomcf ^ STRANGER shohcs his head.) 

STRANGER. Very well. I’ll go through that way. But 
1 can t stay. 
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LADY. How can you tell? Come. In there you shall 
hear new songs. 

[The STRANGER follows her to the door of the church.) 

STRANGER. It may be! 

LADY. Come! 

THE END. 
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ACT I 


OUTSIDE THE HOUSE 

On the right a terrace, on which the house stands. Below it a 
road runs towards the back, where there is a thick pine 
wood with heights beyond, whose outlines intersect. On 
the left there is a suggestion of a river bank, but the river 
itself cannot be seen. The house is white and has small, 
mullioned windows with iron bars. On the wall vines 
and climbing roses. In front of the house, on the terrace, 
a well; at the end of the terrace pumpkin plants, whose 
large yellow fowers hang down over the edge. Fruit trees 
are planted along the road, and a memorial cross can be 
seen erected at a spot where an accident oecurred. Steps 
lead down from the terrace to the road, and there are 
Jlower-pots on the balustrade. In front of the steps there 
is a seat. The road reaches the foreground from the right, 
curving past the terrace, which projects like a promontory, 
and then loses itself in the background. Strong sunlight 
from the left. The mother is sitting on the seat below 
the steps. The Dominican is standing in front of her. 

DomNicAN*. You called me to discuss a family 
matter of importance to you. Tell me what it is. 

MOTHER. Father, life has treated me hardly. I don’t 
loiow what I’ve done to be so frowned upon by Provi- 
dence. 

DOMINICAN. It’s a mark of favour to be tried by the 
Eternal One, and triumph awaits the steadfast. 

MOTHER. That’s what I’ve often said to myself; but 
there are limits to the suffering one can bear. ... 

* The same character as the confessor and beggar. 
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very moment he fled from here. Then he wandered 
in the woods and, later, lay out in the fields where he 
fell, till he tvas found by merciful folk and taken to a 
convent. There he lay ill for tlirce months, without our 
knowing where he was. 

DOMINICAN. Wait! Last year a man was brought to 
the Convent of St. Saviour, where I’m Confessor, under 
the circumstances you describe. Whilst he was feverish 
he opened his heart to me, and there was scarcely a sin 
of which he didn’t confess his guilt. But when he came 
to himself again, he said he remembered nothing. So 
to prove him in heart and reins I used the secret 
apostolic powers that arc given us; and, as a trial, 
employed the lesser curse. For when a crime’s been 
done in secret, the curse of Deuteronomy is read over 
the suspected man. If he’s innocent, he goes his way 
unscathed. But if he’s struck by it, then, as Paid 
relates, ‘he is delivered unto Satan for tlie destruction 
of the flesh, that his spirit may be saved.’ 

MOTHER. O God! It must be he! 

DOMINICAN. Yes, it is he. Your son-in-law! The ways 
of Providence are inscrutable. Was he heaidly struck 
by the curse? 

MOTHER. Yes. That night he slept here, and was 
torn from his sleep by an unexplained power that, as he 
told me, turned his heart to ice. ... Y 

DOMINICAN. Did he have fearful visions? 

mother. Yes. 

DOMINICAN. And was he harried by those terrible 
thoughts, of which Job says, ‘When I say, my bed shall 
comfort me, then Thou scarest me witli dreams and 
terrificst me with visions; so that my soul chooseth 
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strangling, and death rather than life.’ That’s as it 
should be. Did it open his eyes? 

stoTHER. Yes. But only so that his sight was blinded. 
For his suficrings grew so great that he could no longer 
find a natural c.xplanation for them, and as no doctor 
could cure him, he began to see that he was fighting 
higher conscious powers. 

DOMINICAN. Powers that meant him ill, and tvcrc 
tlicrcforc themselves evil. That’s the usual course of 
things. And then? 

MOTHER. He came upon books that taught him that 
such e\'il powers could be fought. 

DOMINIC.AN. Oh! So he looked for what’s hidden, and 
should remain sol Did he succeed in exorcising the 
spirits that chasdsed him? 

MOTHER. He says he did. And it seems now tliat he 
can sleep again. 

DOMINICAN. Yes, and he believes what lie says. Yet, 

■ since he hasn’t truly accepted the love of truth, God 
will trouble him with great delusion, so that he’ll 
believe what is false. 

MOTHER. The fault’s liis own. But he’s changed my 
daughter: in other days she was neither hot nor cold; 
but now she’s on the way to becoming evil. 

DOMINICAN. How do the two of tlicm get on? 

MOTHER. Half the time, happily; the other half they 
plague one another like devils, 

DOMINICAN. That’s the way tlicy must go. Plague one 
another tifi they come to the Gross. 

MOTHER. If they don’t part again. 

DOMINICAN. What? Have they done so? 

MOTHER. They’ve left one another four times, but 
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have always come back. It seems as if they’re chained 
together. It would be a good thing if they were, for a 
child’s on the way. 

DOMINICAN. Let the child come. Children bring gifts 
that arc refreshing to tired souls. 

MOTHER. I hope it may be so. But it looks as if this 
one will be an apple of discord. They’re already 
quarrelling over its name; they’re quarrelling over its 
baptism; and tlie motlier’s already jealous of her hus- 
band’s children by his first wife. He can’t promise to 
love this child as much as the others, and the mother 
absolutely insists that he shall ! So there’s no end to their 
' miseries. 

DOMINICAN. Oh yes, there is. Wait! He’s had dealings 
with higher powers, so that we’ve gained a hold on 
him; and our prayers will be more powerful than his 
resistance. Their effect is as extraordinary as it is 
mysterious. ( The stranger appears on the terrace. He is 
in hunting costume and wears a tropical helmet. In his hand he 
has an alpenstock.) Is that him, up there? 

MOTHER. Yes. That’s my present son-in-law. 

DOMINICAN. Singularly like the first! But watch how 
he’s behaving. He hasn’t seen me yet, but he feels I’m 
here. {He makes the sign of the cross in the air.) Look how 
troubled he grows. . . . Now he stiffens hke an icicle. 
See! In a moment he’ll cry out. 

STRANGER {who hus Suddenly stopped, grown ■ rigid, and 
clutched his heart). Who’s down there? 

MOTHER. I am. 

STRANGER. You’re not alone. 

■ MOTHER. No. I’ve someone with me. 

DOMINICAN {making the sign of the cross). Now he’U say 
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nothing; but fall like a felled tree. [The stranger 
crumples up and falls 1o the ground.) Now I shall go. It 
would be too much for him if he were to see me. But 
rU come back soon. You’ll sec, he’s in good hands! Fare- 
well and peace be rvith you. [He goes out.) 

STRANGER [raising himself and coming down the steps). 
Who was that? 

MOTHER, A traveller. Sit down; you look so pale. 

STRANGER. It was a fainting fit. 

MOTHER. You’ve always new names for it; but they 
mean nothing fresh. Sit down here, on tlic scat. 

STRANGER. No; I don’t like sitting there. People arc 
always passing. 

MOTHER. Yet I’ve been sitting here since I was a 
child, watching life glide past as the river does below. 
Here, on the road, I’ve watched the children of men 
go by, playing, haggling, begging, cursing and dancing. 
I love this scat and I love the river beldw, though it 
does much damage every year and washes away the 
property we inherited. Last spring it carried our whole 
hay crop olf, so that we had to sell our beasts. The 
property’s lost half its value in the last few years, and 
when the lake in the mountains has reached its new 
level and the swamp’s been drained into the river, 
the water will rise till it washes the house away. We’ve 
been at law about it for ten years, and we’ve lost every 
appeal; so we shall be destroyed. It’s as inevitalile as fate. 

STRANGER. Fatc’s not inevitable. 

MOTHER. Beware, if you tliink to fight it. 

STRANGER. I’vc donc SO already. 

MOTHER. There you go again! You learn nothing 
from the chastisement of Providence, 
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STRANGER. Oh ycs. I’vc learned to hate. Can one 
love what does evil? 

MOTHER. I’ve little learning, as you know; but I 
read yesterday in an encyclopedia that the Eumenides 
are not evilly disposed. 

STRANGER. That’s true; but it’s a lie they’re friendly. 
I only know one friendly fury. My own! 

MOTHER. Gan you call Ingeborg a fury? 

STRANGER. Ycs. She is one; and as a fury, she’s 
remarkable. Her talent for making me suffer excels my 
most infernal inventions; and if I escape from her hands 
with my life. I’ll come out of the fire as pure as gold, 

MOTHER. You’ve got what you deserve. You wanted 
to mould her as you wished, and you’ve succeeded. 

STRANGER. Completely. But where is this fury? 

MOTHER. She went do%vn the road a few minutes ago. 

STRANGER. Down there? Then I’ll go to meet my 
own destruction. {He goes towards the back.) 

MOTHER. So you can still joke about it? Wait! {The 
MOTHER is left alone for a moment, until the stranger has 
disappeared. The lady then enters from the right. She is 
wearing a simmer frock, and is cariying a post bag and some 
opened letters in her hand.) 

LADY. Are you alone. Mother? 

MOTHER. I’ve just been left alone. 

LADY. Here’s the post. Tliis is for Job. 

MOTHER. What? Do you open his letters? 

LADY. All of them, because I want to know who it is 
I’ve linked my life to. And I want to suppress every- 
thing that might minister to his pride. In a word, I 
isolate him, so that he has to keep his own electricity 
and run the danger of being broken to pieces. 
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MOTHER. How learned you’ve groAvn? 

LADY. Yes. If he’s unvdse enough to confide almost 
everytliing to me, I’ll soon hold his fate in my hand. 
Now, if you please, he’s making electrical experiments 
and claims he’ll be able to harness the lightning, so 
that it’ll give him light, warmth and power. Well, let 
him do as he likes! From a letter that came to-day 
I see he’s even corresponding with alchemists. 

MOTHER. Does he want to make gold? Is the man 
sane? 

LADY. That’s the important question. Whether he’s 
a charlatan doesn’t matter so much. 

MOTHER. Do you suspect it? 

LADY. I’d believe any evil of him, and any good, on 
the same day. 

MOTHER. Is there any other news? 

LADY. The plans my divorced husband made for a 
new^ marriage have gone wong; he’s grown melan- 
cholic, abandoned his practice and is tramping the 
roads. 

MOTHER. Oh! He was always my son-in-law. He 
had a kind heart under his rough manner. 

lady, \ es. I only called him a ■werewolf in his r61c 
as my hmband and master. As long as I knew he was 
at peace, and on the way to find consolation, I was 
content. But now he’ll torment me Uke a bad conscience. 

MOTHER. Have you a conscience? 

LADY. I never used to have one. But my eyes have 
been opned since I read my husband’s works, and I 
Know the difference between good and evil. 

MOTHER. But he forbade you to read them, and never 
foresaw you wouldn’t obey him. 
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LADY. \Vho can foresee all the results of any 
action? 

MOTHER. Have you more bad news in your pocket, ’ 
Pandora? 

LADY. The worst of all! Tliink of it, Mother, his 
divorced wife’s going to marry again. 

MOTHER. That ought to be reassuring, to you and to 
him. 

LADY. Didn’t you know it was lus worst nightmare? 
That his wife would marry again and his cliildren have 
a stepfather? 

MOTHER. If he can bear that alone, I shall think liim 
a strange man. 

LADY. You believe he’s too sensitive? But didn’t he 
say liimsclf that an educated man of the world at the 
end of the nineteenth century never lets himself be put 
out of countenance! 

MOTHER. It’s easy to say so; but when things really 
happen. . . . 

LADY. Yet there was a gift at tlic bottom of Pandora’s 
box that was no misfortune. Look, Mother! A portrait 
of his six-year-old son. 

MOTHER {looking at the picture). A lovely child. 

LADY. It docs one good to see such a charming and 
expressive picture. Tell me, do you tliink my child 
will be as beautiful? Well, what do you say? Answer, 
or I’ll be unliappy! I love tliis boy already, but I feel 
I’d hate him if my child’s not as lovely as he. Yes, I’m 
jealous already. 

MOTHER. When you came here after your unlucky 
honeymoon, I’d hoped you’d have got over the worst. 
But now I see it was only a foretaste of what was to come. 
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LADY, I’m ready for anytliing; and I don’t think tliis 
knot can ever be undone. It must be cut! 

MOTHER. But you’re only making more difRcultics for 
yourself by suppressing his letters. 

LADY. In days gone by, when I went tlirough life 
like a sleep-walker, cvcrj'thing seemed easy to me, but 
I begin to be uncertain now he’s started to waken 
thoughts in me. {Sfie puts the letters into the post-bag.) 
Here he is. ’Sh! 

MOTHER. One thing more. Wliy do you let him 
wear that suit of your first husband’s? 

LADY. I like torturing and humiliating him. Tve 
persuaded him it fits him and belonged to my fatlier. 
Now, when I see him in tlie werewolf’s tilings, I feel 
I’ve got both of them in my clutches. 

MOTHER. Heaven defend us! How spiteful you’ve 
grown! 

LADY. Perhaps that was my role, if I have one in this 
man’s life! 

MOTHER. 1 sometimes wish the river would rise and 
carry us all away whilst we’re asleep at night. If it 
were to flow here for a thousand years perhaps it would 
wash out the sin on which this house is built. 

LADY. Then it’s true tliat my grandfather, the notary, 
illegally seized property not lus orvn? It’s said this place 
was built with the heritage of widows and orphans, the 
funds of ruined men, the property of dead ones and the 
bribes of litigants. 

MOTHER. Don t speak of it any more. The tears of 
those^ still living have run together and formed a lake. 
And it s that lake, people say, that’s being drained now, 
Rnd that 11 cause the river to wash us away. 
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LADY. Can’t it be stopped by taking legal action? Is 
there no justice on earth? 

MOTHER. Not on earth. But there is in heaven. And 
heaven will drown us, for we’re the cliildren of evil- 
doers. {Sfte goes up the sieps.) 

LADY. Isn’t it enough to put up with one’s o^vn 
tears? Must one inherit other people’s? 

[The STRANGER comes back.) 

STRANGER. Did you call me? 

LADY. No. I only tried to draw you to me, without 
really wanting you. 

STRANGER. I fclt you meddling with my destiny in a 
way that made me uneasy. Soon you’ll have learnt all 
I know. 

LADY. And more. 

STRANGER. But I iDust ask you not to Jay rough hands 
on my fate. I am Cain, you see, and am under the 
ban of mysterious powers, who permit no mortals to 
interfere with their work of vengeance. You sec tlris 
mark on my brow? {He removes his hat.) It means: 
Revenge is mine, saith the Lord. 

LADY. Does your hat press. . . . 

STRANGER. No. It chafcs me. And so does the coat. 
If it weren’t that I wanted to please you, I’d have 
thrown them all into the river. When I walk here in the 
neighbourhood, do you know that people call me the 
doctor? They must take me for your husband, the were- 
wolf. And I’m unlucky. If I ask who planted some tree: 
they say, the doctor. If I ask to tvhom the green fish- 
basket belongs: they say, the doctor. And if it isn’t his 
then it belongs to the doctor’s -wife. That is, to you! 
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This confusion between him and me makes my visit 
unbearable. I’d like to go away. . . . 

^ Haven’t you tried in vain to leave this place 

six times? 

STRANGER. Ycs. But the seventli, I’U succeed. 

LADY. Then tryl 

STRANGER. You say that as if you were convinced I’d 
fail. 


lady. I am. 

STRANGER. Plague me in some other way, dear fury. 

lady. Well, I can. 

STRANGER. A ncw Way! Try to say something ill- 
natured that ‘the other one’s’ not said already. 

LADY. Your first wife’s ‘the other one.’ How tactful 
to remind me of her. 

STRANGER. Everything that lives and moves, every- 
thing that’s dead and cold, reminds me of what’s 
gone. . . . 

LADY. Until the being comes, who can wipe out the 
darkness of the past and bring fight. 

STRANGER. You mean the clrild we’re expecting! 

LADY. Our child! 


STRANGER. Do you love it? 

LADY. I began to to-day. 

STEANGER. To-day? Why, what’s happened? Five 
months ago^you wanted to run off to the la^vycrs and 

u I wouldn’t take you to a quack 

who d kill your unborn cliild. 

nav^^' some time ago. Things have changed 


STRiWGER Why now? [He looks round as if expecting 
something.) Now? Has the post come? ^ ^ ^ 
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LADY. You’re still more cunning than I am. But the 
pupil %vill outstrip the master. 

STRANGER. Wcrc there any letters for me? 

LADY. No. 

STRANGER. Then give me tlie \vTapper? 

LADY, What made you guess? 

STRANGER. Givc the wrapper, if your conscience can 
make such fine distinctions behvecn it and tlie letter. 

LADY (picking up the leiler-bag, which she has hidden 
behind the seat). Look at this! (The stranger takes the 
photograph, looks at it carefully, and puts it in his breast- 
pocket.) "VVliat was it? 

stranger. The past. 

LADY. Was it beautiful? 

stranger. Yes. More beautiful than the future can 
ever be. 

lady (darkly). You shouldn’t have said that. 

STRANGER. No, I admit it. And I’m sorry. . . . 

lady. Tell me, arc you capable of suffering? 

STRANGER. Now, I Suffer twice; because I feel when 
you’re suffering. And if I wound you in self-defence, 
it’s I who gets fever from tire wound. 

LADY. That means you’re at my mercy? 

STRANGER. No. Less now than ever, because you’re 
protected by the innocent being you carry beneath 
your heart. 

LADY. He shall be my avenger. 

STRANGER. Or mine! 

LADY (tearfully). Poor little thing. Conceived in sin 
and shame, and bom to avenge by hate. 

STRANGER. It’s a long time since I’ve heard you speak 
like that. 
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LADY. I dare say. 

STRANGER. That was the voice tliat first drew me to 
you; it was like that of a mother speaking to her 
child. 

LADY. 'Wfiicn you say ‘motlicr’ I feel I can only 
believe good of you; but a moment after I say to mj'seif: 
it’s only one more of your wa)^ of deceiving me. 

STRANGER. Wliat ill have I ever really done you? 
{The LADY is uncertain what to reply.) Answer me. 
What ill have I done you? 

LADY. 1 don’t know. 

STRANGER. Tlicn invent something. Say to me: I hate 
you, because I can’t deceive you. 

LADY. Can’t I? Oh, I’m sorry for you. 

STRANGER. You must havc poison in the pocket of 
your dress. 

LADY. Well, I have! 

STAGER. WTiat can it be? (Pause.) WTio’s that 
coming doivn the road? 

LADY. A harbinger. 

STRANGER. Is it a man, or a spectre? 

LADY. A spectre from the past. 

STRANGER. He’s Wearing a black coat and a laurel 
croivn. But his feet arc bare. 

lady. It’s Caesar. 

STRANGER (confuscd). Cscsar? That was my nick- 
name at school. 

LADY. Yes. But it’s also the name of the madman 
whom my . . . first husband used to look after. For- 
give me speaking of him like that. 

STRANGER. Has this madman got away? 

tADY. It looks like it, doesn’t it? 
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(c^sAR comes in from the back; he wears a black frock coat 
and is without a collar; he has a laurel crown on his 
head and his feet are bare. His general appearance is 
bizarre.) 

ciESAR. Why don’t you greet me? You ought to 
say: Ave, Gassar! For now I’m the master. The were- 
wolf, you must know, has gone out of his mind since 
the Great Man went off with his wife, whom he himself 
snatched from her first lover, or bridegroom, or what- 
ever you call him, 

STRANGER [to the lady). That was strychnine for two 
adults! {To cl®sar) Where’s your master now— -or 
your slave, or doctor, or warder? 

CjESar. He’ll be here soon. But you needn’t be 
frightened of him. He won’t use daggers or poison. He 
only has to show himself, for all living things to fly from 
him; for trees to drop their leaves, and the very dust of 
the highway to run before him in a whirlwind like the 
pillar of cloud before the Children of Israel. . . . 

STRANGER. Listen. . . . 

c.®SAR. Qjiiet, whilst I’m speaking. . . . Some- 
times he believes Inmself to be a werewolf, and says he’d 
like to eat a little child that’s not yet bom, and that’s 
really his according to the right of priority. . . . {He 
goes on his way,) 

LADY {to the stranger) . Can you exorcise this demon? 

STRANGER. I can do nothing against devils who brave 
the sunshine. 

LADY. Yesterday you made an arrogant remark, and 
now you shall have it back. You said it wasn’t fair 
for invisible ones to creep in by night and strike in the 
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darkness, they should come by day when the suns 
sliining. Now they’ve come! 

STRANGER. And that pleases you! 

LADY. Yes. Almost. 

STRANGER. W^hal a pity it gives me no pleasure when 
it’s you %vho’s struck! Let’s sit do\sTi on tlic scat— 
the bench for the accused. For more arc coming. 

LADY. I’d ratlicr ^vc went. 

STRANGER. No, I Want to scc how much I can bear. 
You sec, at cvciy stroke of the lash I feel as if a debit 
entrj" had been erased from my ledger. 

LADY. But I can stand no more. Look, there he comes 
himself. Heavens! %This man, whom I once thought I 
loved ! 

STRANGER. Thought? Yes, because cvcrytlung’s 
merely delusion. And that means a great deal. You 
go! I’ll take the duty on myself of confronting him 
alone. 

( The LADY goes up ihe steps, but does not reach the top before 
the DOCTOR becomes visible at the back of the stage. The 
DOCTOR comes in, his grej hair long and unkempt. He ts 
wearing a tropical helmet and a hunthig coal, which are 
exactly similar to Ihe clothes of ihe stranger. He behaves as 
though he doesn’t notice the stranger’s presence, and sits 
down on a stone on the other side of the road, opposite the 
stranger, who’ is sitting on the seat. He takes off his hat 
and mops ihe sweat from his brow. The stranger grows 
impatient.) ’Wliat do you want? 

DOCTOR. Only to see tliis house again, where my 
happiness once dwelt and roses blossomed. . . . 

stranger. An intelligent man of the world would 
have chosen a time when the present inhabitants of 
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the house were away for a short while; even on his 
own account, so as not to make himself ridiculous. 

DOCTOR. Ridiculous? I’d like to know which of us 
two’s the more ridiculous? 

STRANGER. For the moment, I suppose I am. 

DOCTOR. Yes. But I don’t think you know the whole 
extent of your wretchedness. 

STRANGER. What do you mean? 

DOCTOR. That you want to possess what I used to 
possess. 

STRANGER. Well, go on. 

DOCTOR. Have you noticed that we’re wearing 
similar clothes? Good! Do you know the reason? It’s 
this: you’re wearing the things I forgot to fetch when 
the catastrophe took place. No intelligent man of the 
world at the end of the nineteenth century would ever 
put himself into such a position. 

STRANGER {throwing down his hat and coat). Curse the 
woman! 

DOCTOR. You needn’t complain. Cast-off male 
attire has always been fatal ever since the celebrated 
shirt of Nessus. Go in now and change. I’ll sit out 
here and watch, and listen, how you settle tlie matter 
alone with that accursed woman. Don’t forget your 
stick! {The lady, who is hurrying towards the house, trips 
in front of the steps. The stranger stays where he is in 
ertiharrassment,) The stick! The stick! 

STRANGER. I don’t ask mercy for the woman’s sake, 
but for the child’s. 

DOCTOR {wildly). So there’s a child, too. Our house, 
our roses, our clotlies, the bed-clothes not forgotten, and 
now our child! I’m wthin your doors, I sit at your 
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ACT 11 
SCENE I 
LABORATORY 

A Garden Pavilion in rococo style with high windows. In 
the middle of the room there is a large writing desk on 
which are various pieces of chemical and physical apparatus. 
Two copper wires are suspended from the ceiling to an 
electroscope that is standing on the middle of the table 
and which is provided with a number of bells, intended 
to record the tension of atmospheric electricity. 

On the table to the left a large oldfashioned frictional 
electric generating machine, with glass plates, brass con- 
ductors, and Leyden battery. The stands are lacquered 
red and white. On the right a large old-fashioned 
open fireplace with tripods, crucibles, pincers, bellozvs, 
etc. 

In the background a door with a view of the county 
beyond; it is dark and cloudy weather, but the red rays of 
the sun occasionally shine into ike room. A brown cloak 
with a cape and hood is hanging up by the fireplace; 
nearby a travelling bag and an alpenstock. The stranger 
and the mother are discovered together. 

STRANGER. Where is . . . Ingeborg? 

MOTHER. You know that better than I. 

STRANGER. With the lawyer, arranging a divorce. . . . 

MOTHER. Why? 

STRANGER. I told you. No, it’s so far-fetched, you’ll 
tliink I’m lying to you. 

MOTHER. Well, tell me! 

STRANGER. Shc wants a divorce, because I’ve refused 
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to turn this man out, although he’s deranged. She 
says it’s cowardly of me. . . . 

MOTHER. I don’t believe it. 

STRANGER. You scc! You Only believe what you wish; 
all tlic rest is lies. Well, can you find it in accordance 
^sdth your interests to believe tliat she’s been steah'ng 
my letters? 

MOTHER. I know notliing of that. 

STRANGER. I’m not asking you whether you know of 
it, but whether you believe it. 

MOTHER {changing the subject). What arc you trying to 
do here? 

STRANGER. I’m making experiments concerning 
atmospheric electricity. 

MOTHER. And that’s the lighting conductor, that 
you’ve connected to the desk! 

STRANGER. Ycs. But thcrc’s no danger; for the 
bells Tvould ring if there tvere an atmospheric disturb- 
ance. 

MOTHER. That’s blasphemy and black magic. Take 
care! And wliat are you doing tliere, in the fireplace? 

STRANGER. Making gold. 

MOTHER. You think it possible? 

STRANGER. You take it for granted I’m a charlatan? 
I shan’t blame you for that; but don’t judge too quickly. 
At any moment I expect to get a sworn statement of 
analysis. 

MOTHER. I dare say. But what are you going to do if 
Ingeborg doesn’t come back? 

STRANGER. She will, this time. Later, perhaps, when 
the child’s here, she’ll cut herself adrift. 

sfOTHER. You seem very sure. 
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STRANGER. Ycs. As I Said, I still am. So long as the 
bond’s not broken you can feel it. When it is, you’ll feel 
that unpleasantly clearly, too. 

MOTHER. But when you’ve parted from one another, 
you may yet both be bound to the child. You can’t 
tell in advance, 

STRANGER. I’ve been providing against that by a 
great interest, tliat I hope will fill my empty life. 

MOTHER. You mean gold. And honour! 

STRANGER. Precisely! For a man the most enduring 
of all illusions. 

MOTHER. So you’d build on illusions? 

STRANGER. On what else should I build, when every- 
thing’s illusion? 

MOTHER. If you ever awake from your dream, you’ll 
find a reality of which you’ve never been able to 
dream. 

STRANGER. Then I’ll wait till that happens. 

MOTHER. Wait then. Now I’U go and shut the 
window, before the thunderstorm breaks. 

STRANGER {going iowards the back of the stage). That’s 
going to be interesting. {A hunting horn is heard in the 
distance.) Who’s sounding that horn? 

MOTHER. No one knows; and it means nothing good. 
[She goes out.) 

STRANGER {busjing liiinself with the electroscope, and 
turning his back on the open window as he does so; then 
taking up a book and reading aloud.) ‘When Adam’s race 
of giants had increased enough for them to consider 
their number sufficient to risk an attack on those 
above, they began to build a tower that was to reach 
up to Heaven. Those above were then seized with 
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fear and, in order to protect themselves, broke up the 
assembled multitude by so confusing their tongues and 
their minds that two people who met could not under- 
stand one another, even if they spoke the same language. 
Since then, those above rule by discord: divide and 
rule. And the discord is upheld by the belief tliat the 
trutli has been found; but when one of the prophets is 
believed, he is a lying prophet. If on the other hand a 
mortal succeeds in penetrating the secret of those 
above, no one believes him, and he is struck with mad- 
ness so that no one ever shall. Since then mortals have 
been more or less demented, particularly those who are 
held to be wise, but madmen are in reality the only wise 
men; for they can see, hear and feel the invisible, the 
inaudible and the intangible, though they cannot 
relate their experiences to others.’ Thus Zohar, the 
wisest of all tlie books of %visdom, and therefore one that 
no one believes. I shall build no tower of Babel, but I 
shall tempt the Powers into my mousetrap, and send 
them to the Powers below, the subterranean ones, so 
that they can be neutralised. It is the higher Schedim, 
who have come between mortal men and the Lord 
Zabaoth; and that is why joy, peace and happiness 
have vanished from the earth. 

LADY [coming back in despair, throwing herself down in 
front of the stranger and putting her arms round his feet 
and her head on the ground.) Help me! Help me! And 
forgive me. 

STRANGER. Get up. In God’s name! Get up. Don’t 
do that. WTrat’s happened? 

LADY. In my anger I’ve behaved foolishly. I’ve been 
caught in my own net. 
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STRANGER {lifting hcT up). Stand up, foolish child; 
and tell me what’s happened. 

LADY. I went to the public prosecutor. 

STRANGER. . . . and asked for a divorce. . . . 

LADY. . . . that -was my intention; but when I got 
there, I laid information against tlic \vcrcwolf for a 
breach of tire peace and attempted murder. 

STRANGER. But hc’s guilty of neither! 

LADY. No, but I laid the information all the same. . . . 
And when I was tlicre, he came himself to lay informa- 
tion against me for bearing false witness. Then I %vcnt 
to tlie lawyer and he told me that I could expect a 
sentence of at least a month. Think of it, my child will 
be bom in prison! How can I escape from tliat? Help 
me. You can. Speak! 

STRANGER. Ycs, I Can help you. But, if I do, don’t 
revenge yourself on me afterwards. 

LADY. How little you know me. But tell me quickly. 

STRANGER. I must take the blame on myself, and say 
I sent you. 

LADY. How generous you arc! Am I rid of the whole 
business now? 

STRANGER. Dry your eyes, my child, and take com- 
fort. But tell me about something else, that’s nothing 
to do with this. Did you leave this purse here? ( The 
LADY is embarrassed.) Tell me! 

LADY. Has such a thing ever happened before? 

STRANGER. Ycs. Thc ‘othcr one’ wanted to dis- 
cover, in this way, whether I stole. The first time it 
happened I wept, because I was still young and 
innocent. 

LADY. Oh no ! 
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STRANGER. Now you secm to me tlie most wretched 
creature on earth. 

LADY. Is tliat "why you love me? 

STRANGER. No. You’vc been stealing my letters, 
too! Answer, yes! And that’s why you wanted to prove 
me a thief witli this purse. 

LADY. 'What have you got there, on the table. 

STRANGER. Lightning! 

( There is a Jlash of lightning, but no thunder.) 

LADY. Aren’t you afraid? 

STRANGER. Ycs, somctimcs; but not of what you fear. 
( The contorted face of the doctor appears outside the window.) 

LADY. Is there a cat in the room? I feel uneasy. 

STRANGER. I don’t think so. Yet I too have a feeling 
that there’s someone here. 

LADY {turning and seeing the doctor’s then scream- 
ing and hurrying to the STRANGER/or protection.) Oh! There 
he is! 

STRANGER. Where? Who? 

{The doctor’s face disappears.) 

LADY. There, at the window. It’s he! 

stranger. I can see no one. You must be wrong. 

LADY. No, I saw him. The werewolf! Can’t we be 
rid of him? 

stranger. Yes, we could. But it’d be useless, 
because he has an immortal soul, which is bound to 
yours. 

lADY. If I’d only known that before! 

STRANGER. It’s surely in the Catechism, 
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LADv. Then let us die! 

STRANGER. That was once my religion; but as I no 
longer believe that death’s the end, nothing remains 
but to bear evcrytliing— to fight, and to suffer! 

LADY. For how long must we suffer? 

STRANGER. As long as he suffers and our consciences 
plague us. 

LADY. Then we must try and justify ourselves to our 
consciences; find excuses for our frivolous actions, and 
discover his weaknesses. 

STRANGER. Well, you can try! 

LADY. You say that! Since I’ve known he’s unhappy 
I can see notliing but his qualities, and you lose when 
I compare you with him. 

STRANGER. See how Well it’s arranged! His sufferings 
sanctify him, but mine make me abhorrent and laugh- 
able! We must face the immutable. We’ve destroyed 
a soul, so we are murderers. 

LADY. Who is to blame? 

STitANGER. He who’s so mismanaged the fate of men. 

( There is a flask of lightning; the electric bells begin to ring.) 

LADY. O God! What’s that? 

STRANGER. The answcr. 

LADY. Is there a lightning conductor here? 

STRANGER. The piicst of Baal wishes to coax the 
lightning from heaven. . . . 

LADY. Now I’m frightened, frightened of you. 
You’re terrifying. 

STRANGER. YoU SCc! 

LADY. Who are you to defy Heaven, and to dare to 
play with the destinies of men? 
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STRANGER. Get Up and collect your thoughts. Listen 
to me, believe me, and pay me the respect tliat’s my 
due; and I’ll lift both of us high above this frog pond, 
to which we’ve both descended. I’ll breathe on your 
sick conscience so that it heals like a wound. Who am 
I? A man who has done what no one else has ever 
done; who will overthrow the Golden Calf and upset 
the tables of the money-changers. I hold the fate of the 
world in my crucible; and in a week I can make the 
richest of the rich a poor man. Gold, tire most false of 
all standards, has ceased to rule; every man ^vill now 
be as poor as his neighbour, and the clrUdren of men 
^vill hurry about like ants whose heap has been dis- 
turbed. 

LADY, What good will that be to us? 

STRANGER. Do you think I’ll make gold in order to 
enrich ourselves and others? No. I’ll do it to paralyse 
the present order, to disrupt it, as you’ll seel I am the 
destroyer, the dissolver, the world incendiary; and 
when all lies in ashes, I shall wander hungrily through 
the heaps of ruins, rejoicing at the thought that it is 
all my work; that I have written the last page of world 
history, which can then be held to be ended. 

{The face of ihe doshnican appears at the open window, 
without being seen by those on the stage.) 

LADY. Then that was the real meaning of your last 
book! It was no invention! 

STRANGER. No. But in order to %vrite it, I had to 
link myself with the self of another, who could take 
cveiyThing from me tliat fettered my 'soul. So tliat my 
spirit could once more find a fiery blast, on which to 
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mount to the ether, elude the Powers, and reach the 
Throne, in order to lay the lamentations of mankind at 
the feet of the Eternal One. . . . [The Dominican 
makes the sign of the cross in the air and disappears.) Who’s 
here? Who is the Terrible One who follows me and 
cripples my thoughts? Did you sec no one? 

LADY. No, No one. 

STRANGER. But I Can feel liis presence. [He puts his 
hand to his heart.) Can’t you hear, far, far away, someone 
saying a rosary? 

LADY. Yes, I can hear it. But it’s not the Angels’ 
Greeting. It’s the Curse of Deuteronomy! Woe unto 
us! 

STRANGER, Then it must be in the convent of St. 
Saviour. 

LADY. Woe! Woe! 

STRANGER. Bclovcd. What is it? 

LADY. Beloved! Say that word again. 

STRANGER. Are you ill? 

LADY. No, but I’m in pain, and yet glad at the same 
time. Go and ask my mother to make up my bed. 
But first give me your blessing. 

STRANGER. Shall I . . .? 

LADY. Say you forgive me; I may die, if the child 
takes my life. Say that you love me. 

STRANGER. Strange; I can’t get the word to cross my 
lips. 

LADY. Then you don’t love me? 

STRANGER. When you say so, it seems so to me. It’s 
terrible, but I fear I hate you. 

lADY. Then at least give me your hand; as you’d 
give it to someone in distress. 
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STRANGER. Fd like to, but I can’t. Someone in me 
takes pleasure in your agony; but it’s not I. I’d like to 
carry you in my arm.s and bear your suffering for you. 
But I may not. I cannot! 

LADY. You’re as hard as stone. 

STRANGER {wUk restrained emotion). Perhaps not. 
Perhaps not. 

LADY. Come to me! 

STRANGER. I Can’t Stir from here. It’s as if someone 
had taken possession of my soul; and I’d like to kill 
myself so as to take tlic life of the other. 

LADY. Think of your child ^vith joy. . . . 

STRANGER. I Can’t cvcn do that, for it’ll bind me to 
earth. 

LADY. If we’ve sinned, we’ve been punished! 
Haven’t we suffered enough? 

STRANGER. Not yct. But onc day we shall have. 

LADY {sinking down). Help me. Mercy! I shall faint! 

{The STRANGER extends his hand, as if he had recovered from 
a cramp. The lady kisses it. The stranger lifts her 
up and leads her to the door of the house.) 

Curtain. 

* 

SCENE II 

THE ‘rose’ room 

A room with rose-coloured walls; it has small windows with 
iron lattices and plants in pots. The curtains are rose 
red; the furniture is white and red. In the background a 
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door leading to a white bed-chamber; when this door is 
opened, a large bed can be seen with a canopy and white 
hangings. On the right the door leading out of the house. 
On the left a fireplace with a coal fire. In front of it a bath 
tub, covered with a white towel. A cradle covered with 
white, Tosc-toloured and light-blue stuff. Baby clothes 
are spread out here and there. A green dress hangs on the 
right-hand wall. Four Sisters of Mercy are on their 
knees, facing the door at the back, dressed in the black 
and white of Avgustinian nuns. The midwife, who is in 
black, is by the fireplace. The child’s nurse wears a 
peasant's dress, of black and white, from Brittany. The 
MOTHER is standing listening by the door at the back. 
The STRANGER is sitting on a chair right and is tying 
to read a book. A hat and a brown cloak with a cape 
and hood hang nearby, and on the floor there is a small 
travelling bag. The Sisters of Mercy are singing a 
psalm. The others join in from time to time, but not the 
STRANGER, 

SISTERS, Salve, Regina, mater misericordiic; 

Vila, dulcedo, ct spes nostra, salve. 

Ad tc clamamus, cxules filii Eva;; 

Ad tc suspiramus gementes ct flentes 
In hac lacrymarum valic. 

{The STRANGER riscs and goes to the mother.) 

MOTHER. Stay where you arc! A human being’s 
coming into the world; another’s dying. It’s all the 
same to you. 

STRANGER. I’m not so sure! If I want to go in, I’m 
not flowed to. And when I don’t want to, you wish it. 
I’d hke to now. 
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MOTHER. She doesn’t want to see you. Besides, your 
presence here’s no longer needed. The child matters 
most now. 

STRANGER. For you, yes; but I’m still of most im- 
portance to myself. 

MOTHER. The doctor’s forbidden anyone to go in, 
whoever they may be, because she’s in danger. 

STRANGER. "SVhat doctor? 

MOTHER. So your thoughts are there again! 

STRANGER. Ycs. And it’s you ^vho led them! An 
hour ago you gave me to understand that tlie child 
couldn’t be mine. With that you branded your own 
daughter a whore; but that means nothing to you, if 
you can only strihe me to the heart! You are almost 
the most contemptible creature I know! 

MOTHER (/o/Af sisters). Sistcrs! Pray for this unhappy 
man. 

stranger. Make way for me to go in. For the last 
time-out of the Avay. 

MOTHER. Leave this room, and this house too. 

stranger. If I were to do as you ask, in ten minutes 
you’d send the police after me, for abandoning my wife 
and child! 

MOTHER. I’d only do that to have you taken to a 
convent you know of. 

MAED {entering at the back). The Lady’s asking you to 
do something for her. 

STRANGER. What is it? 

MAID. There’s supposed to be a letter in the dr^s she 
left hanging here. 

stranger {looks Tound and notices the green dress; he goes 
over to it and takes a letter from the pocket). This is addressed 
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to me, and was opened two days ago. Broken open! 
That’s good! 

MOTHER, You must forgivc someone who’s as ill as 
your wife. 

STRANGER. She Wasn’t ill two days ago. 

mother. No. But she is now. 

STRANGER. But not two days ago! {Reading the letter.) 
Well, I’U forgive her now, with the magnanimity of the 
victor. 

mother. Of the victor? 

STRANGER. Yes. For I’ve done something no one’s 
ever done before. 

mother. You mean the gold. . . . ? 

STRANGER. Here’s a certificate from the greatest 
living authority. Now I’ll go and see him myseE 

mother. Now! 

STRANGER, At your request. 

MAID {to the stranger). The Lady asks you to come 
in. 

mother. You hear? 

STRANGER. No, now I don’t want to! You’^^e made 
your own daughter, my wife, into a whore; and 
branded my unborn child a bastard. You can keep 
them both. You’ve murdered my honour. There’s 
nothing for me to do but to revive it elsewhere. 

mother. You can never forgive! 

stranger, I can. I forgive you — and I shall leave 
you. {He puts on the brown cloak and kat^ picks up his stick 
and travelling bag.) For if I were to stay, I’d soon grow 
worse tlian I am now. The innocent child, whose 
mission was to ennoble our warped relationship, has 
been defiled by you in his mother’s womb and made an 
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apple of discord and a source of punishment and 
revenge. Why should I stay here to be tom to pieces? 
MOTHER, For you, duties don’t exist. 

STRANGER. Oh yes, they do! And the first of them’s 
this: To protect myself from total destruction. Fare- 
well! 


Curtain. 



ACT III 
SCENE I 

THE BANQUETING HALL 

Room in a hotel prepared for a banquet. There are long tables 
laden ivith flowers and candelabra. Dishes with peacocks, 
pheasants in full plumage, boars' heads, entire lobsters,, 
ojsters, salmon, bundles of asparagus, melons and grapes. 
There is a musicians' gallery with eight players in the 
right-hand comer at the back. 

At the high table: the stranger in a frock coat; next 
to him a Civil Uniform with orders; a professorial Frock 
Coat with an order; and other black Frock Coats with 
orders of a more or less striking kind. At the second 
table a few Frock Coats behveen black Morning Coats. 
At the third table clean every-day costumes. At the fourth 
table dirty and ragged figures of strange appearance. 

The tables are so arranged that the first is furthest to 
the left and the fourth furthest to the right, so that the 
people sitting at the fourth table cannot be seen by the 
STRANGER. At the fourth tabic gesar and the doctor 
are seated, in shabby clothes. They arc the farthest down 
stage. Dessert has just been handed round and the guests 
have golden goblets in front of them. The band is playing 
a passage in the middle of Mendelssohn's Dead March 
pianissimo. The guests are talking to one another quietly. 

DOCTOR {to cjesar). The company seems rather 
depressed and the dessert came too soon! 

c/ESAR. By the way, the whole thing look’s like a 
swindle! He hasn’t made any gold, that’s merely a lie, 
like everything else. 
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DOCTOR. I don’t kno%v, but that’s what’s being said. 
But in our enlightened age anything whatever may be 
expected. 

CLESAR. There’s a professor at the high table, who’s 
supposed to be an authority. But what subject is he 
professor of.^ 

DOCTOR. I’ve no idea. It must be metallurgy and 
applied chemistry. 

OESAR. Gan you see what order he’s wearing? 

DOCTOR. I don’t know it. I expect it’s some tenth- 
rate foreign order. 

CiESAR. Well, at a subscription dinner like this the 
company’s always rather mixed. 

DOCTOR. Hm! 

G.ESAR. You mean, that we . . . hm. ... I 
admit we’re not well dressed, but as far as intelligence 
goes. . . . 

DOCTOR. Listen, Casar, you’re a lunatic in my 
charge, and you must avoid speaking about intelli- 
gence as much as you can. 

CffisAR. That’s the greatest impertinence I’ve heard 
for a long time. Don’t you realise, idiot, tliat I’ve been 
engaged to look after joii, since you lost your wits? 

PROFESSOR {tapping his goblet). Gentlemen! 

CiESAR. Hear, hear! 

PROFESSOR. Gentlemen! Our small society is to-day 
honoured by the presence of the great man, who is our 
guest of honour, and when the committee . . . 

GjEsar {to the doctor). That’s the government, you 
know! 

PROFESSOR. . . . and when the committee asked me 
to act as interpreter and to explain the motives that 
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prompted them I was at first doubtful tvhether I could 
accept the honour. But when I compared my own 
incapacity witli that of others, I discovened that neither 
lost in the comparison. 

VOICES. Bravo! 

PROFESSOR. Gentlemen! A century of discovery is 
ending with the greatest of all discoveries— foreseen 
by Pythagoras, prepared for by Albertus and Paracelsus 
— and first carried out by our guest of honour. You 
tvill permit me to give this feeble expression of our 
admiration for the greatest man of a great centur>^ 
A laurel crown from the society! [He places a laurel 
crown on the stranger’s head.) And from the committee: 
this! {He hangs a shining order round the stranger’s neck.) 
Gentlemen! Three cheers for the Great Man who has 
made gold! 

ALL {with the exception of the stranger). Hurrah! 

band plays chords from Mendelssohn's Dead March. 
During the last part of the foregoing speech servants have- 
exchanged the golden goblets for dull tin ones, and they 
now begin to take away the pheasants, peacocks, etc. The 
music plays softly. General conversation.) 

CiESAR. Oughtn’t we to taste these things before 
they take them away? 

DOCTOR. It all seems humbug, except that about 
making gold. 

STRANGER {knocking on the table). Gentlemen! I’ve 
always been proud of the fact that I’m not easy to 
deceive . . . 

GiESAR. Hear, hear! 

STRANGER. . . . that I’m not easily carried away, 
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but I am touched at the sincerity so obvious in the great 
tribute you’ve just paid me; and when I say touched, 
I mean it. 

G.ffiSAR. Bravo! 

STRANGER. There are always sceptics; and moments 
in the life of every man, when doubts creep into the 
hearts of even the strongest. I’ll confess tliat I myself 
have doubted; but after finding myself the object of 
this sincere and hearty demonstration, and after taking 
part in this royal feast, for it is royal; and seeing that, 
finally, the government itself . . . 

VOICE. The committee! 

STRANGER. . . . the Committee, if you like, has so 
signally recognised my modest merits, I doubt no 
longer, but believe! {The Civil Uniform creeps out.) Yes, 
gentlemen, this is the greatest and most satisfying 
moment of my life, because it has given me back the 
greatest tiling any man can possess, the belief in himself. 

C;ESAR. Splendid! Bravo! 

STRANGER. 1 thank you. Your health! 

[The PROimssoR gets up. Everyone rises and the company 
begins to mix. Afost of the musicians go out, but two 
remain.) 

GUEST {to the stranger), a delightful evening! 

STRANGER. WondcrfuI. 

{All the Frock Coats creep awey.) 

FATHER {an elderly, overdressed man with an eye-glass and 
military bearing crosses to the doctor). What? Are you here? 

DOCTOR. Yes, Father-in-law. I’m here. I go every- 
where he goes. 
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FATHER. It’s too late in the day to call me father-in- 
law. Besides, I’m his father-in-law now. 

DOCTOR. Does he know you? 

FATHER. No. He’s not had that honour; and I 
must ask you to preserve my incognito. Is it true he’s 
made gold? 

DOCTOR. So it’s said. But it’s certain he left his wife 
while she was in childbed. 

FATHER. Does that mean I can expect a third son-in- 
law soon? I don’t like the idea! The uncertainty of my 
position makes me hate being a father-in-law at all. 
Of course, I’ve nothing to say against it, since. . . . 

{The tables have now been cleared; the cloths and the candelabra 
have been removed, so that the tables themselves, which are 
merely boards supported on trestles, are all that remain. 
A big stoneware jug has been brought in and small jugs 
of simple form have been put on the high table. The 
people in rags sit down next to the stranger at the 
high table; and the father sits astride a chair and 
stares at him.) 

-c^sAR {knocking on the table). Gentlemen! This feast 
has been called royal, not on account of tlie excellence 
of the service which, on the contrary, has been wretched; 
but because the man, whom we have honoured, is a 
king, a king in the realm of the Intellect. Only I am 
able to judge of that. {One of the people in rags laughs.) 
Quiet. Wretch! But he’s more than a king, he’s a man 
of the people, of the humblest. A friend of the oppressed, 
the guardian of fools, the bringer of happiness to idiots. 

I don’t know whether he’s succeeded in making gold. 

I don’t worry about that, and I hardly believe it . . . 
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{There is a murmur. Two policemen come in and sit by the 
door; the musicians come down and take seats at the tables.) 
. . . but supposing he has, he has answered all the 
questions that the daily press has been trying to solve 
for tlie last fifty years. . . . It’s only an assumption— 
STRANGER. Gentlemen! 

RAGGED PERSON. No. Don’t interrupt him. 
csssAR. A mere assumption without real foundation, 
and die analysis may be \vrong! 

.\NOTHER RAGGED PERSON. Don’t talk nonsenscl 
STRANGER. Speaking in my capacity as guest of 
honour at this gathering I should say that it would 
be of interest to those taking part to hear the grounds 
on which I’ve based my proof. . . . 

CiESAR. We don’t want to hear that. No, no. 

FATHER. Wait! I think justice demands that the 
accused should be allowed to explain himself. Couldn’t 
our guest of honour tell the company his secret in a few' 
words? 

STRANGER. As the discoveter I can’t give away my 
secret. But that’s not necessary, because I’ve submitted 
my resxilts to an authority under oath. 

G$SAR. Then the whole thing’s nonsense, the W'hole 
thing! We don’t believe authorities — we’re free-thinkers. 
Did you ever hear anytliing so impudent? That we 
should honour a mystery man, an arch-swindler, a 
cliarlatan, in good faith. 

FATHER. Wait a little, my good people! 

{During this scene a wall screen, charmingly decorated with 
palm trees and birds of paradise, has been taken away, 
disclosing a wretched serving-counter and stand for beer 
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mugs, behind which a waitress is seen dispensing tots of 
spirits. Scavengers and dirty-looking women go over to 
the counter and start drinking.) 

STRANGER. Was I askcd here to be insulted? 

FATHER. Not at all. My friend’s rather loquacious, 
but he’s not said anything insulting yet. 

STRANGER. Isn’t it insulting to be called a charlatan? 

FATHER. He didn’t mean it seriously. 

STRANGER. Even as a joke I think the word arch- 
swindler slanderous. 

FATHER. He didn’t use that word. 

STRANGER. Wliat? I appeal to the company; wasn’t 
the word he used arch-swindler? 

, ALL. No. He never said that! 

STRANGER. Then I don’t know where I am— or what 
company I’ve got into. 

RAGGED PERSON. Is there anytliing wrong with it? 

( The people murmur.) 

BEGGAR {comes forward, supporting himself on crutches; he 
strikes the table so hard with his crutch, that some mugs are 
broken.) Mr. Chairman! May I speak? {He breaks some 
more crockery.) Gentlemen, in this life I’ve not allowed 
myself to be easily deceived, but this time I have been. 
My friend in the chair there has convinced me that 
I’ve been completely deceived on tlie question of his 
power of judgment and sound understanding, and I feel 
touched. There are limits to pity and limits also to 
cruelty. I don’t like to see real merit being dragged into 
the dust, and this man’s worth a better fate than his 
folly’s leading him to. 

STRANGER. What does this mean? 
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{The FATHER and ihe doctor have gone out during this 
scene without attracting attention. Only beggars remain at 
the high table. Those who are drinking gather into groups 
and stare at the stranger.) 

BEGGAR. You take yourself to be the man of the 
century, and accept the invitation of the Drunkards’ 
Society, in order to have yourself feted as a man of 
science. . . . 

STRANGER (rising). But the government. . . . 

BEGGAR. Oh yes, the Committee of the Drunkards’ 
Society have given you their highest distinction—tliat 
order you’ve had to pay for yourself. . . . 

STRANGER. What about the professor? 

BEGGAR. He only calls himself that; he’s no professor 
really, though he does give lessons. And the uniform 
that must have impressed you most was that of a lackey 
in a chancellery. 

STRANGER (tearing off the wreath and ihe ribbon of the 
order). Very well! But who was the elderly man with 
the eyeglass? 

BEGGAR. Your fatlier-in-Iaw! 

STRANGER. Who got up this hoax? 

BEGGAR. It’s no hoax, it’s quite serious. The 
professor came on behalf of the Society, for so they call 
themselves, and asked you whether you’d accept the 
fete. You accepted it; so it became serious! 

(Two dirty-looking women carry in a dust-bin suspended from 
a stick and set it down on the high table.) 

FIRST WOMAN. If you’re the man %vho makes gold, 
you might buy two brandies for us. 
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STRANGER. What’s this mean? 

BEGGAR. It’s the last part of the reception; and it’s 
supposed to mean that gold’s mere rubbish. 

STRANGER. If Only that Were true, rubbish could be 
exchanged for gold. 

BEGGAR. Well, it’s only the philosophy of the Society 
of Drunkards. And you’ve got to take your philosophy 
where you find it. 

SECOND WOMAN (sitting down next to the stranger). Do 
you recognise me? 

STRANGER. No. 

SECOND WOMAN. Oh, you needn’t be embarrassed so 
late in the evening as this! 

STRANGER. You behcve you’re one of my victims? 
That I was amongst the first hundred who seduced you? 

SECOND WOMAN. No. It’s not what you tlunk. But I 
once came across a printed paper, when I was about 
to be confirmed, which said that it was a duty to one- 
self to give way to all desires of the flesh. Well, I grew 
up free and blossomed; and this is the fruit of my 
highly developed self! 

STRANGER (rising). Perhaps I may go now? 

WAITRESS (coming over with a bill). Yes. But the bill 
must be paid first. 

STRANGER. What? By me? I haven’t ordered any- 
thing. 

WAITRESS. I know nothing of that; but you’re the 
last of the company to have had anything. 

STRANGER (to the beggar). Is this all a part of the 
reception? 

BEGGAR. Yes, certainly. And, asyouknow, everytliing 
costs money, even honour. ... 
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STRANGER {taking a visiting card and handing it to the 
waitress). There's my card. You’ll be paid to-morrow. 

vfATVKESS {putting the card in the dust-bin) . Hm! I don’t 
know the name; and I’ve put a lot of such cards into 
the dust-bin. I want the money. 

BEGGAR. Listen, madam, I’ll guarantee this man will 

pay. 

WAITRESS. So you’d like to play tricks on me too! 
Officer! One moment, please. 

POLICEMAN. What’s all this about? Payment, I 
suppose. Come to the station; we’ll arrange things 
there. {He writes something in his note-book.) 

STRANGER. I’d rather do that than stay here and 
quarrel. ... {To the beggar.) I don’t mind a joke, 
but I never expected such cruel reality as this. 

beggar. Anything’s to be expected, once you chal- 
lenge persons as powerful as you have! Let me tell you 
this in confidence. You’d better be prepared for worse, 
for tiie very w'orst! 

STRANGER, To think I’ve been so duped ... so • 

beggar. Feasts of Belshazzar alw’ays end in one w'ay: 
a hand’s stretched out— and writps a bill. And another 
hand’s laid on the guest’s shoulder and leads him to 
the police station! But it must be done royally! 

POLICEMAN {laying his hand on the stranger). Have 
you talked enough? 

THE WOMEN flail The alchemist can’t pay. Hurrah! 

RAGGED ONES. J Hc’s going to gaol. He’s going to 
gaol! 

SECOND WOMAN. Ycs, but it’s a shame. 

STRANGER. You’rc sony for me? I thank you for 
that, even if I don’t quite deserve it! Ton felt'pity for roe! 
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SECOND WOMAN. Ycs. That’s also something I learnt 
from you. 

( The scene is changed without lowering the curtain. The stage 
is darkened, and a medley of scenes, representing land- 
scapes, palaces, rooms, is lowered and brought forward; 
so that characters and furniture are no longer seen, but the 
STRANGER oloue remains visible and seems to be standing 
stiffly as though unconscious. At last even he disappears, 
and from the confusion a prison cell emerges.) 

* 

SCENE II 
PRISON CELL 

On the right a door; and above it a barred opening, through 
which a ray of sunlight is shining, throwing a patch of 
light on the left-hand wall, where a large crucifix hangs. 

The STRANGER, dressed in a brown cloak and wearing 
a hat, is sitting at the table looking at the patch of sunlight. 
The door is opened and the beggar is let in. 

BEGGAR. What are you brooding over? 

STRANGER. I’m asking myself why I’m here; and 
then: where I was yesterday? 

BEGGAR. Wliere do you think? 

STRANGER. It seems in hell; unless I dreamed cvery- 
tliing. 

beggar. Then wake up now, for tliis is going to be 
reality. 

STRANGER. Let it comc. I’m only afraid of ghosts. 

beggar {taking out a newspaper). Firstly, the great 
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authority has -withdrawii the certificate he gave you for 
making gold. He says, in this paper, that you deceived 
him. The result is that the paper calls you a charlatan! 

STjRANGER. O God! Wliat is it I’m fighting? 

BEGGAR. Difficulties, like other men. 

STRANGER. No, this is Something else. . . . 

BEGGAR. Your OAvn credulity, then. 

STRANGER. No, I’m not credulous, and I know I’m 
right. 

BEGGAR. What’s the good of that, if no one else does. 

STRANGER. Shall I cvcr get out of this prison? If I 
do, m settle everything. 

BEGGAR. The matter’s arranged; everything’s paid for. 

STRANGER. Oh? Wlio paid, then? 

BEGGAR. The Society, I suppose; or tlie Drunkards’ 
Government. 

STRANGER. Then I can go? 

BEGGAR. Yes. But thcrc’s one thing. . . . 

STRANGER. Well, what is it? 

BEGGAR. Remember, an enlightened man of the 
world mustn’t let himself be taken by surprise. 

STRANGER. I begin to divine. . . . 

BEGGAR. The announcement’s on the front page. 

STRANGER. That mcans; she’s already married again, 
and my children have a stepfather. 'Who is he? 

BEGGAR. TOiocver he is, don’t murder him; for he’s 
not to blame for taldng in a forsaken woman. 

STRANGER. My children! O God, my children! ' 

BEGGAR. I notice you didn’t foresee what’s happened; 
but why not look ahead, if you’re so old and such an 
enlightened man of the world. 

STRANGER {besidc himself). O God! My children! 
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BEGGAR. Enlightened men of the world don’t weep! 
Stop it, my son. When such disasters happen men of 
the world . . . cither . . . well, tell me. . . . 

STRANGER. Shoot themsclvesl 

BEGGAR. Or? 

STRANGER. No, not that! 

BEGGAR. Yes, my son, precisely tliat! He’s tlirowing 
out a sheet-anchor as an experiment. 

STRANGER. This is irrevocable. Irrevocable! 

BEGGAR. Yes, it is. Qmtc irrevocable. And you can 
live anotlier lifetime, in order to contemplate your own 
rascality in peace. 

STRANGER. You should bc ashamcd to talk like that. 

beggar. And you? 

STRANGER. Have you ever seen a human destiny like 
mine? 

BEGGAR. Well, look at mine! 

STRANGER. I know nothing of yours. 

BEGGAR. It’s never occurred to you, in all our long 
acquaintance, to ask about my affairs. You once scorned 
the friendship I offered you, and fell straightway into 
the arms of boon companions. I hope it’ll do you good. 
And so farewell, till the next time. 

STRANGER. Don’t go. 

beggar. Perhaps you’d like company when you get 
out of prison? 

STRANGER. Wry not? 

BEGGAR. It hasn’t occurred to you I mightn’t want 
to show myself inyour company? 

STRANGER. It Certainly hasn’t. 

BEGGAR. But it’s true. Do you think I want to be 
suspected of having been at that immortal banquet in 
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tlie alchemist’s honour, of which there’s an account in 
the morning paper? 

STRANGER. He doesn’t want to be seen with me! 

BEGGAR. Even a beggar has his pride and fears 
ridicule. 

STRANGER. He doesn’t want to be seen with me. Am 
I then sunk to such misery? 

BEGGAR. You must ask yourself that, and answer it, 
too. 

{A mournfitl cradle song is heard in the distance.) 

STRANGER. What’s that? 

BEGGAR. A song sung by a mother at her baby’s 
cradle. 

STRANGER. Why must I be reminded of it just now? 

BEGGAR. Probably so tliat you can feel really keenly 
what you’ve left for a chimera. 

STRANGER. Is it possible I could have been wrong? 
If so it’s the devil’s work, and I’ll lay down my arms. 

BEGGAR. You’d better do that as soon as you can. . . • 

STRANGER. Not yet! {A rosary can be heard being 
repeated in the distance.) What’s that? {A sustained note of 
a horn is heard.) That’s the unknown huntsman! {The 
chord from the Dead March is heard.) Wliere am I? {H^ 
remains where he is as if hypnotised.) 

BEGGAR. Bow yoursclf or break! 

STRANGER. I cannot bow! 

BEGGAR. Then break. 

{The STRANGER falls to the ground. The same confused 
medley of scenes as before.) 

Curtain. 
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SCENE III 
THE ‘rose’ room 

The same scene as Act I. The kneeling Sisters of Mercy are 
now reading their prayer books, . exules filii Eva;; 
Ad Ic siispiramus etjlenies Jn hac lacrymarum valle.’ The 
mother is by the door at the back; the father by the 
door on the right. 

mother {going towards him). So you’ve come back 
again? 

father {humbly). Yes. 

MOTHER. Your lady-love’s left you? 

FATHER. Don’t be more cruel than you need! 

MOTHER. You say that to me, you who gave my 
wedding presents to your mistress. You, who were so 
dishonourable as to expect me, your wife, to choose 
presents for her. You, who wanted my advice about 
colour and cut, in order to educate her taste in dress! 
What do you want here? 

FATHER. I heard that my daughter . . . 

MOTHER. Your daughter’s lying there, between life 
and death; and you know tliat her feelings for you have 
grown hostile. That’s why I ask you to go; before she 
suspects your presence. 

FATHER. You’re right, and I can’t answer you. But 
let me sit in the kitchen, for I’m tired. Very tired. 

. mother. Where were you Icist night? 

father. At the club. But I wanted to ask you if tlic 
husband weren’t here? 

mother. Am I to lay bare all this misery? Don’t you 
know your daughter’s tragic fate? 
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FATHER. Yes ... I do. And what a husband! 

MOTHER. What men! Go do^vnstairs now and sleep 
off your liquor. 

FATHER. The sins of the fathers. . . . 

MOTHER. You’re talking nonsense. 

FATHER. Of course I don’t mean my sins . . • but 
those of our parents. And now they say the lake up 
there’s to be drained, so that the river will rise. • • • ^ 

MOTHER {pushing him out of the door). Silence. Mis- 
fortune will overtake us soon enough, without you 
calling it up. 

MATO {from the bedroom at the back). The lady’s asking 
for the master. 

MOTHER. She means her husband. 

MAID. Yes. The master of the house, her husband. 

MOTHER. He went out a little while ago. 

{The STRANGER comes in.) 

STRANGER. Has the child been bom? 

MOTHER. No. Not yet. 

STRANGER {putting his hand to his forehead). .What? 
Can it take so long? 

MOTHER. Long? What do you mean? 

STRANGER {looking about him). I don’t know what I 
mean. How is it -with the mother? 

MOTHER. She’s just the same. 

STRANGER. The Same? 

MOTHER. Don’t you want to get back to your gold 
making? 

STRANGER. I can’t make head or tail of it! But 
there’s still hope my worst dream was nothing but a 
dream. 
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MOTHER. You really look as if you were walking in 
your sleep. 

STRANGER. Do I? Oh, I wish I were! The one thing 
I fear Fd fear no longer. 

MOTHER. He ^vho guides your destiny seems to know 
your weakest spots. 

STRANGER. And when there was only one left, he 
found that too; happily for me only in a dream! Blind 
Powers! Powerless Ones! 

MAID {coming in again). The lady asks you to do her 
a service. 

STRANGER. There she lies like an electric eel, giving 

shocks from a distance. What kind of service is it to be 
now? 

'maid. There’s a letter in the pocket of her green 
coat. ° 

STRANGER. No good ivill come of that! {He takes the 
letter out of the green coat, which is hanging near the dress by 
t/iefreplace.)^ I must be dead. I dreamed this, and now 
It s happenmg. My children have a stepfather! 
mother. Who are you going to blame? 

STRANGER. Myself! I’d rather blame no one. I’ve 
lost my children. 

mother. You’ll get a new one here. 

STRANGER. He might be cruel to tliem. . . . 

mother. Then their sufferings will burden your con- 
science, if you have one. 

stranger. Supposing he were to beat them? 

mother. Do you know what I’d do in your place? 

S.* 

mother {to the Sisters of Mercy). Pray for this man! 
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STRANGER. No, no. Not that! It’ll do no good, and 
1 don’t believe in prayer. 

MOTHER. But you belicvc in your gold? 

STRANGER. Not cvcn in that. It’s over. All over! 

{The MIDWIFE comes out of the bedroom.) 

MIDWIFE. A child’s bom. Praise the Lord! 

MOTHER. Let the Lord be praised! 

SISTERS. .Let the Lord be praised! 

MIDWIFE {to the stranger). Your wife’s given you a 
daughter. 

MOTHER {lo the stranger). Don’t you want to see 
your ciiild? 

STRANGER. No. I no longer want to tie myself to 
anything on earth. I’m afraid I’d get to love her, arid 
then you’d tear the heart from my body. Let me get 
out of this atmosphere, wliich is too pure for me. Don t 
let that innocent child come near me, for I’m a man 
already damned, already sentenced, and for me there s 

joy, no peace, and no . . . forgiveness! 

MOTHER. My son, now you’re speaking words of 
wisdom! Truthfully and without malice: I welcome 
your decision. There’s no place for you here, and 
amongst us women you’d be plagued to deatli. So go 
in peace. 

STRANGER. There’ll be no more peace, but I’ll go. 
Farewell! 

MOTHER. Exules filii Evse; on earth you shall be a 
fugitive and a vagabond. 

STRANGER. Because I have slain my brother. 

Curtain. 
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ACT IV 
SCENE 1 

BANQ_UETING KALI. 

The room in which the banquet took place in Act III. It is 
dirty, and furnished with unpainted wooden tables. 
Beggars, scavengers and loose women. Cripples arc 
seated here and there drinking by the light of tallow 
dips. 

The STRANGER and ike second woman are sitting 
together drinking brandy, ivhich stands on the table in 
front of them in a carafe. The stranger is drinking 
heavily. 

WOMAN. Don’t drink so much! 

stranger. You see. You’ve scruples, too! 

WOMAN. No, But I don’t like to see a man I respect 
lowering himself so, 

STRANGER. But I camc here specially to do so; to 
take a mud-batli that would harden my skin against 
the pricks of life. To find immoral support about me. 
And I chose your company, because you’re the most 
despicable, though you’ve still retained a spark of 
humanity. You were sorry for me, when no one else 
was. Not even myself I Why? 

WOMAN. Really, I don’t know. 

stranger. But you must know that there arc 
moments when you look almost beautiful. 

WOMAN, Oh, listen to him! 

STRANGER. Yes. And then you resemble a woman 
who was dear to me, 

WOMAN. Thank you! 
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WATTREss. Don’t talk so loud, there’s a sick man in 
here. 

STRAMGER. Tell me, have you ever been in love? 

WOMAN. We don’t use that word, but I know what 
you mean. Yes. I had a lover once and we had a child. 

STRANGER. That 'was foolish ! 

WOMAN. I thought so, too, but he said the days of 
liberation were at hand, when all chains would be 
struck off, all barriers thrown down, and . . . 

STRANGER (tortured). And then . . . ? 

wostAN. Then he left me. 

STRANGER. He was a scoundrel. {He drinks.) 

WOMAN {looking at him.) You think so? 

STRANGER. Yes, He must have been. 


WOMAN. Now you’re so intolerant. 

STRANGER {drinking). Ami? 

WOMAN. Don’t drink so much; I want to see you far 
above me, othenvise you can’t raise me up. 

STRANGER. \Shat illusions you must have! Childish! 
I lift you up! I who am do\vn below. Yet I’m not; it’s 
not I ^vho sit here, for I’m dead. I know that my soul’s 
far away, far, far away. ... {He stares in front of him 
with an abse7it-minded air) . . . where a great lake lies 
in the sunshine like molten gold; where roses blossom 
on die wall amongst the vines; where a tvliite cot stands 
under the acacias. But tlie child’s asleep and the 
motiicr’s sitting beside the cot doing crochet ^v’ork. 
there s a long, long strip coming from her mouth and 
on the Stop is w-ritten . , . wait . . . ‘Blessed arc the 
sorrowful, for tlicy shall be comforted.’ But that’s not 
so, really. I shall never be comforted. Tell me, isn’t 
there thunder m the air, it’s so close, so hot? 
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WOMAN {looking out of the window). No. I can see no 
clouds out tlxerc. . . . 

STRANGER. Strange . . . that’s lightning. 

WOMAN. No. You’re wrong. 

STRANGER. Onc, txvo, thrcc, four, five . . . noxv the 
thunder must come! But it doesn’t. I’ve never been 
frightened of a thimdcrstorm until to-day— I mean, 
until to-night. But is it day or night? 

WOMAN. My dear, it’s night. 

STRANGER. Ycs. It is night. 

{The DOCTOR has come in during this scene and has sat 
down behind the stranger, without having been seen by 
him.) 

WAITRESS. Don’t speak so loud, there’s a sick person 
in here. 

STRANGER {to the WOMAN). Givc mc your hand. 
WOMAN {wiping it on her apron). Oh, why? 

STRANGER. You’ve a lovely white hand. But . . , 
look at mine. It’s black. Can’t you see it’s black? 
WOMAN. Yes. So it is! 

STRANGER. Blackcncd already, perhaps even rotten? 
I must see if my heart’s stopped. {He puts his hand to his 
heart.) Yes. It has! So I’m dead, and I know when I 
died. Strange, to be dead, and yet to be going about. 
But where am I? Are all these people dead, too? They 
look as if they’d risen from the sewers of the town, or as 
if they’d come from prison, poorhouse or lock hospital. 
They’re workers of the night, suffering, groaning, 
cursing, quarrelling, torturing onc another, dishonour- 
ing one another, envying onc another, as if tliey 
possessed anything worthy of envy! The fire of sleep 
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courses through their veins, their tonnes cleave to 
their palates, grown dry through cursing; and en 
they put out the blaze tvitli water, with fire-water, 
engenders fresh tlrirst. With fire-water, that itself unis 
with a blue flame and consumes the soul like ^ 
fire, that leaves nothing behind it but red sand. ( 
drijtks.) Set fire to it. Put it out again. Set fire to ^ 
Put it out again! But what you can’t bum up 
unluckily — is the memory' of what’s past. How can 
that memory' be burned to ashes? . , 

WAITRESS. Please don’t speak so loud, there’s a siC' 
man in here. So ill, that he’s already asked to be given 
the sacrament. 

STRANGER. May he soon go to hell! 

{Those present murmur at this, resenting it-) 

WAITRESS. Take care! Take care! „ 

WOMAN {to the stranger). Do you know that man 
who’s been sitdng behind you, staring at you all t ic 
time? 

STRANGER {tuming. He and the doctor stare at one 
another for a moment, without speaking). Yes. I used to 
know iiim once. 

WOMAN. He looks as if he’d like to bite you in the 
back. 

{The doctor sits doivn opposite the stranger and stares at 

him.) 

stranger. What arc you looking at? 
doctor. Your grey hairs. 
stranger (fo the woman). Is my hair grey? 
w'OMAn. Yes. Indeed it is! 
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DOCTOR. And now Fm looking at your fair com- 
panion. Sometimes you have good taste. Sometimes 
not. 

STRANGER. And sometimcs you have the misfortune 
to have the same taste as I. 

DOCTOR. That wasn’t a kind remark! But you’ve 
killed me twice in your lifetime; so go on. 

STRANGER {lo the WOMAN). Let’s get away from 
here. 

DOCTOR, You know when Fm near you- You feel 
my presence from afar. And I shall I'cach you, as the 
thunder will, whether you hide in the depths of the 
earth or of the sea. . , . Try to escape me, if you can! 

STRANGER (/o the WOMAN). Come with me. Lead 
me ... I can’t see. . . . 

WOMAN. No, I don’t want to go yet. I don’t want to 
be bored. 

DOCTOR. You’re right there, daughter of joy! Life’s 
hard enough without taking on yourself the sorrows 
otliers have brought on tliemselvcs. That man won’t 
bear his own sorrows, but makes liis wife shoulder the 
burden for him. 

STRANGER. What’s that? Wait! She bore false 
witness of a breach of the peace and attempted murder! 

DOCTOR. Now he’s putting the blame on her! 

STRANGER {resting his head in his hands and letting it sink 
on to the table. In the far distance a violin and guitar are 
heard playing the following melody. 
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DOCTOR {io the woman). Is he Ul? 

WOMAN. He must be mad; he says he’s dead. 

{In the distance drums beat the reveille and bugles are blown, 
but very softly.) 

STRANGER. Is it morning? Night’s passing, the sun s 
rising and ghosts lie do\\'n to sleep again in graves. Now 
I can go. Come! 

WOMAN {going nearer to the doctor). No. I said no. 

STRANGER. Evcii you, thc last of all my friends! Am 
I such a wctchcd being, that not even a prostitute will 
bear me company for money? 

doctor. You must be. 

STRANGER. I don’t belicvc it yet; although everyone 
tells me so. I don’t believe anything at all, for evt^ 
time I have. I’ve been deceived. But tell me tbs: 
hasn’t the sun yet risen? A little wliilc ago I heard a 
cock crow and a dog bark; and now they’re ringing the 
Angelus. . . . Have they put out thc lights, that it s so 
dark? 

doctor {to the woman). He must be blind. 

woman. Yes. I tbnk he is. 

STRANGER. No. I Can scc you; but I can’t see the 
lights. 

doctor. For you it’s growing dark. . . • You ve 
played %vith the lightning, and looked too long at the 
sim. That is forbidden to men. 

stranger. We’re bom Avith thc desire to do it; but 
may not. That’s Envy. ... ^ 

DOCTOR. What do you possess that’s worthy of emT* 

STRANGER. Something you’ll never understand, and 
that only I can value. 
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DOCTOR. You mean, the child? 

STRANGER. You kno\v I didn’t mean it. If I had I’d 
have said that I possessed something you could never 
get. 

DOCTOR. So you’re back at that! Then I’ll express 
myself as clearly: you took what I’d done with. 

WOMAN. Oh! I shan't stay in the company of such 
swine! {She gets up and moves to another seat.) 

STRANGER. I know we’ve sunk very low; yet I 
believe tire deeper I sink the nearer I’ll come to my 
goal; the end! 

WAITRESS. Don’t speak so loud, there’s a dying man 
in there! 

STRANGER. Ycs, I believe you. The whole time there’s 
been a smell of corpses here. 

DOCTOR. Perhaps that’s us? 

STRANGER. Can one be dead, without suspecting ' 
it? 

DOCTOR. The dead maintain that they don’t know 
the difference. 

STRANGER. You terrify me. Is it possible? And all 
tliese shadorvy figures, whose faces I think I recognise 
as memories of my youth at school in tlic swimming 
bath, the gymnasium. . . . {He clutches his heart.) Oh! 
Now he’s coming: the Terrible One, who tears the 
heart out of the breast. The Terrible One, who’s been 
following me for years. He’s here! 

{He is beside himself. The doors are thrown open; a choir boy 
comes in carrying a lantern made of blue glass that 
throws a blue light on the guests; he rings the silver bell. 
All present begin to howl like wild beasts. The DOinNrcAN 
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then enters with the sacrament. The WArrRESs and the 
WOMAN throw themselves on (heir knees, the others howl. 
The DOMINICAN raises the monstrance; all fall on their 
knees. The choir boy and the Dominican go into the room 
on the left.) 

beggar {entering and going towards the stranger) . Come 
away from here. You’re ill. And the baililfs have a 
summons for you. 

STRANGER. Summons? From whom? 

beggar. Your wife. 

doctor. The electric cel strikes at a great distance. 
She once wanted to bring a charge of slander against 
me, because she couldn’t stay out at night. 

stranger. Couldn’t stay out at night? 

doctor. Yes. Didn’t you know who you were married 
to? 

STRANGER. I heard she’d been engaged before she . . • 
married you. 

DOCTOR. Yes. That’s what it was called, but in 
reality she’d been the mistress of a married man, w'hom 
she denounced for rape, after she’d forced herself into 
his studio and posed to liim naked, as a model. 

STRANGER. And til at was the Woman you married? - 

DOCTOR. Yes. After she’d seduced me, she denounced 
me for breach of promise, so I had to marry her. She’d 
engaged two detectives to see I didn’t get away. And 
that %vas the woman you married!. 

STR^GER. I did it because I soon saw it was no good 
choosing when all were alike. 

BEGGAR. Gome away from here. You’ll be* sorry if 
you don’t. 
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.STRANGER [io Uic DOCTOR). Was slic always religious? 

DOCTOR. Always. 

STRANGER. And tcndcr, good-hearted, self-sacrificing? 

DOCTOR. Certainly! 

STRANGER. Can one understand her? 

DOCTOR. No. But you can go mad dunking about 
her. That’s why one had to accept her as she %vas. 
Charming, intoxicating! 

STRANGER. Ycs, I know. But one’s powerless 
against pity. That’s why I don’t want to fight this 
ease. I can’t defend myself without attacking her; and 
I don’t want to do that. 

DOCTOR. You were married before. How was tliat? 

STRANGER. Just thc samc. 

DOCTOR. This love acts like henbane; you sec suns, 
where there arc none, and stars where no stars arc! 
But it’s pleasant, while it lasts! 

STRANGER. And Uic moming after? Oh, the morning 
after! 

BEGGAR. Come, unhappy man! He’s poisoning you, 
and you don’t know it. Come! 

STRANGER {getting up). Poisoning me, you say? Do 
you think he’s lying? 

BEGGAR. Every word he’s said’s a lie. 

STRANGER. I don’t bcHcvc it. ' 

BEGGAR. No. You Only believe lies. But that serves 
you right. 

STRANGER. Has he been lying? Has he? 

BEGGAR. How Can you believe your enemies? 

STRANGER. But hc’s my friend, because he’s told me 
the bitter truth. 

BEGGAR. Eternal Powers, save his reason! For he 
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The STRANGER and ihe beggar enter. In the fore- 
ground there is snow; in the background the green of summer. 

stranger. I feel afraid! To-night the stars seem 
to hang so low, that I fear they’ll fall on me like drops 
of molten silver. Where arc wc? 

beggar. In tlie ravine, by the stream. You must 
know the place. 

stranger. Know it? As if I could ever forget it! It 
reminds me of my honeymoon journey. But where are 
the smithy and the mill? 

beggar. All in ruins! The lake of tears was drained 
a week ago. The stream rose, then the river, till every- 
thing was laid waste— meadows, fields and gardens. 

STRANGER. And the quiet house? 

beggar. The old sin was washed away, but the walls 
arc left. 

STRANGER. And those who lived there? 

BEGGAR. They’ve gone to the colonies; so that the 
stor)r’s now at an end. 

STRANGER. Then my story’s at an end too. So 
tlioroughly at an end, that no happy memories remain. 
The last was fouled by the poisoner. . . . 

BEGGAR. Whose poison you prepared! You should 
declare your bankruptcy. 

STRANGER. Ycs. Now I’ll havc to give in. 

BEGGAR. Then the day of reckoning will draw near. 

STRANGER. I think wc might call it quits; because, if 
I’ve sinned, I’ve been punished. 

BEGGAR. But others certainly won’t tliink so. 

STRANGER. I’vc Stopped taking account of others, 
since I saw that the Powers that guide the destinies of 
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mankind brook no accompKces. The crime I com- 
mitted in tliis life was that I wanted to set men free. . . . 

BEGGAR. Set men free from their duties, and criminals 
from their feeling of guilt, so thattheycouldreally become 
unscrupulous! You’re not the first, and not the last, 
to dabble in the Devil’s work. Lucifer a non lucendo! 
But when Rejuiard grows old, he turns monk — so wscly 
is it ordained — and tlren he’s forced to split himself in 
tivo and drive out Beelzebub ndth his o\vn penance. 

STRANGER. Shall I bc driven to that? 

BEGGAR. Yes. Though you don’t want it! You’ll be 
forced to preach against yourself from the housetops. 
To unpick your fabric Aread by thread. To flay 
yourself alive at every street comer, and show what 
you really are. But that needs courage. AH the same, 
a man who’s played with the thunder will not tremble! 
Yet, sometimes, when night falls and the Invisible Ones, 
who can only be seen in darkness, ride on his cliest, then 
he will fear— even the stars, and most of all the Mill of 
Sins, that grinds the past, and grinds it . . . and 
grinds it ! One of the seven-and-seventcen Wise Men said 
that the greatest victory he ever won was over Inmself; 
but foolish men don’t believe it, and that’s why they’re 
deceived; because they only credit what nine-and- 
ninety fools have said a thousand times. 

STRANGER. Enough! Tell me; isn’t this snow here on 
the ground? 

BEGGAR. Yes. It’s winter here. 

STRANGER. But over there it’s green. 

BEGGAR. It’s summer there. 

STRANGER. And growing light! {A clear beam of light 
falls on the foot-bridge.) 
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BEGGAR. Yes. It’s light there, and dark here. 

STRANGER. And who are they? {Three children, dressed 
in summer clothing, two girls and a boy, come on to the bridge 
from the right.) Ho! My children! [The children stop to 
listen, and then look at the stranger without seeming to 
recognise him. The stranger calls.) Gcrda! Erik! 
Thyra! It’s your father! {The children appear to recognise 
him; they turn away to the left.) They don’t know me. 
They don’t want to know me. 

{A man and a woman enter from the right. The children 
dance off to the left and disappear. The stranger falls 
on his face on the ground.) 

BEGGAR. Sometliing like that was to be expected. 
Such things happen. Get up again! 

STRANGER {raising himself up). Where am I? Where 
have I been? Is it spring, winter or summer? In what 
century am I living, in what hemisphere? Am I a child 
or an old man, mde or female, a god or a devil? And 
who are you? Arc you, you; or arc you me? Are those 
my own entrails that I see about me? Arc those stars 
or bundles of nerves in my eye; is that water, or is it 
tears? Wait! Now I’m moving forward in time for a 
thousand years, and beginning to shrink, to grow 
heavier and to crystallise! Soon I’ll be re-created, and 
from the dark waters of Chaos the Lotus flower will 
stretch up her head towards the sun and say: it is I! 

I must have been sleeping for a few thousand years; and 
have dreamed I’d exploded and become etlier, and 
could no longer feel, no longer suffer, no longer be 
joyful; but had entered into peace and equilibrium. 
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But now! Now! I suffer as much as if I were all man- 
kind. I suffer and have no right to complain. . . • 
BEGGAR. Then suffer, and the more you suffer ffe 
earlier pain rviU leave you. 

STRANGER. No. Mine are eternal sufferings. . • ■ 
BEGGAR. And only a minute’s passed. 

STRANGER. I Can’t bear it. 

BEGGAR. Then you must look for help. 

STRANGER. Wliat’s coming now? Isn’t it the end yet? 


{It grows light above the bridge, c/esar comes in and throws 
himself from the parapet; then the doctor app^^^^ 
the right, with bare head and a wild look. He behaves as 
if he would throw himself into the stream too.) 


STRANGER. Hc’s rcvcngcd himself so thoroughly} 
he a\vakes no qualms of conscience! {The doctor 
out, left. The sbteb. enters, rigkt, ns if searcking/or 
Who’s that? 

beggar. His unmarried sister, who’s unprovided for, 
and has now no home to go to. She’s grown desperate 
since her brother Avas driven out of liis rvits by sorrow 
and rvent to pieces. 

stranger. That’s a harder fate. Poor creature; what 
can one do? Even if I felt her sufferings, would that 
help her? 

BEGGAR, No. It wouldn’t. 

STRANGER. Why do qualms of conscience come after, 
and not beforehand? Can you help me over that? 

BEGGAR. No. No onc Can. Let us go on. 

STRANGER. Where to? 

BEGGAR. Come rvith me. 

Curtain. 
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SCENE III 
THE ‘rose’ room 

The LADY, dressed in white, is sitting by the cradle doing 
crochet work. The green dress is hanging up by the door 
on the right. The stranger comes in, and looks round 
in astonishment. 

LADY {simply, mildly, without a trace of surprise). 
Tread softly and come here, if you’d see something 
lovely. 

STRANGER. Wlicre am I? 

LADY. Quiet! Look at the little stranger who came 
when you were away. 

STRANGER. They told me the river had risen and 
swept everything off. 

LADY. 'V^y do yon believe everything you’re told? 
The river did rise, but this little creature has someone 
^vho protects both her and hers. Wouldn’t you like to 
see your daughter? (The stranger goes towards the 
cradle. The -Li^m lifts the curtain.) She’s lovely! Isn’t she? 
(The stranger gazes darkly in front of him.) Won’t you 
look? 

stranger. Everything’s poisoned. Everything! 

LADY. Well, perhaps! ' 

stranger. Do you know that he has lost his wits and 
is wandering in the neighbourhood, followed by his 
sister, who’s searching for him? He’s penniless, and 
drinking. , . . 

LADY. Oh, my God! 

stranger. Why don’t you reproach me? 
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LADY. You’ll reproacli yourself enough; I’d rather 
give you good advice. Go to the Convent of St. Saviour’s, 
there you’ll find a man who can free you from the evil 
you fear. 

STRANGER. What, in the convent, where they curse 
and bind? 

LADY. And deliver also! 

STRANGER. Frankly, I think you’re trying to deceive 
me; I don’t trust you any more. 

LADY. Nor I, you! So look on this as your farewell 
visit. 

STRANGER. That was my intention; but first I wanted 
to find out if we’re of the same mind. . . . 

LADY. You see, we can build no happiness on the 
sorrows of others; so we must part. That’s the only way 
to lessen his sufierings. I have my cluld, who’ll fill my 
life for me; and you have the great goal of your 
ambition. . . . 

STRANGER, ^ill you Still mock me? 

LADY. No, why? You’ve solved the great problem. 

STRANGER. Bc quict! No more of that, even if you 
believe it. 

LADY. But if all the rest believe it too, . . . 

STRANGER. No onc belicves it now. 

LADY. It says in the paper to-day that gold’s been 
made in England. That it’s been proved possible. 

STRANGER. You’vc been deceived. 

LADY. No! Oh, heaven, he won’t believe his o\vn 
good fortune. 

STRANGER. I no longer believe anything. 

LADY. Get the newspaper from the pocket of my 
dress over there. 
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STRANGER. Thc grccn witch’s dress, that laid a spell 
on me one Sunday afternoon, beUveen thc inn and thc 
church door! That’ll bring no good. 

LADY (fetching the paper herself and also a large parcel that 
is in the pocket of the dress) . See for yourself. 

STRANGER (tearing up the paper) . No need for me to look! 

LADY. He won’t believe it. He won’t. Yet the 
chemists %vant to give a banquet in your honour 
next Saturday. 

STRANGER. Is that in thc paper too? About thc 
banquet? 

LADY (handing him the packet). And here’s thc diploma 
of honour. Read it! 

STRANGER (tearing up the packet). Perhaps there’s a 
Government Order too! 

LADY. Those whom thc gods ^vould destroy tJiey 
first make blind! You made your discovery with no 
good intentions, and therefore you weren’t permitted 
to be thc only one to succeed. 

STRANGER. Now I shall go. For I ^von’t stay here 
and lay bare my shame! I’ve become a laughing-stock, 
so I’ll go and lude myself— bury myself alive, because 
I don’t dare to die. 

LADY. Then go! We start for thc colonies in a few 
days. 

STRANGER. That’s frank at least! Perhaps we’re 
nearing a solution. 

LADY. Of thc riddle; why we had to meet? 

STRANGER. Why did we have to? 

LADY. To torture one another. 

STRANGER. Is that all? 

LADY. You thought you could save me from a were- 
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wolf, who really was no such thing, and so you become 
one yourself. And then I was to save you from evil by 
taking all the evil in you on myself, and I did so; 
the result was that you only became more evH. My 
poor deliverer! Now you’re bound hand and foot and 
no magician can set you free. 

STRANGER. Farcwcll, and thank you for all you ve 
done. 

LADY. Farewell, and thank you ... for this! {ow 
points to the cradle.) 

STRANGER (going towards the back). First perhaps i 
ought to take my leave in there. 

LADY. Yes, my dear. Do! 

(The STRANGER gocs out through the door at the back.^ The 
LADY crosses to the doer on the right and lets in the 
DosnNiaAN— is also the beggar.) 

CONFESSOR. Is hc ready now? 

LADY. Nothing remains for this unhappy man but to 
leave the world and bury himself in a monastery. 

CONFESSOR. So he doesn’t believe he’s the great 
inventor he undoubtedly is? 

LADY. No. He can believe good of no one, not even 
of himself. 

CONFESSOR. That is the punishment Heaven sent 
him; to believe lies, because he wouldn’t listen to the 
truth. 

LADY. Lighten his guilty burden for him, if you can. 
CONFESSOR. No. If I did he’d only grow insolent and 
accuse God of malice and injustice. This man is a 
demon, who must be kept confined. He belongs to the 
dangerous race of rebels; he’d misuse his gifts, if, he 
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Couldj to do evil. And men’s power for evil is im- 
measurable. 

LADY. For the sake of the . . . attachment you’ve 
shown me, can’t you ease his burden a little; where it 
presses on liim most and where he’s least to blame? 

CONFESSOR. You must do that, not I; so that he can 
leave you in the belief that you’ve a good side, and that 
you’re not what your first husband told him you were. 
If he believes you, I’ll deliver him later, just as I once 
bound him when he confessed to me, during his illness, 
in the convent of St. Saviour’s. 

LADY {going to the back and opening the door). As you 
%vish! 

STRANGER {re-entering). So there’s the Terrible One! 
How did he come here? But isn’t he the beggar, after 
all? 

CONFESSOR. Yes, I am your terrible friend, and I’ve 
come for you. 

STRANGER. What? Have I . . .? 

CONFESSOR. Yes. Once already you promised me 
your soul, on oath, when you lay ill and felt near 
madness. It was then you offered to serve the powers 
of good; but when you got well again you broke your 
oatli, and therefore were plagued wth unrest, and 
wandered abroad unable to find peace — tortured by 
your own conscience. 

STRANGER. Who arc you really? Who dares lay a 
hand on my destiny? 

CONFESSOR. You must ask her that. 

LADY. This is the man to whom I was first engaged, 
and who dedicated his life to the service of God, when 
I left him. 
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STRANGER. Evcn if hc were! 

LADY. So you needn’t tliink so ill of yourself because 
it was you who punished my faithlessness and another’s 
lack of conscience. 

STRANGER. His sin cannot justify mine. Of course it’s 
untrue, like cvcrytliing else; and you only say it to 
console me. 

CONFESSOR. \Vhat an unliappy soul hc is. . . . 
STRANGER. A damned one too! 

CONFESSOR. No! ( 7o t/ie tADY.) Say something good 

of liim. 

lady. He won’t believe it, if I do; hc only believes 
evil! 


CONFESSOR. Then I shall have to say it. A beggar 
once came and asked him for a drink of water; but he 
gave me wnc instead and let me sit at his table. You 
remember that? 

STRANGER. No. I don’t load my memory witli such 
tnfles. ^ ^ 


CONFESSOR. Pride! Pride! 

STTiANGER. Cali it pridc, if you like. It’s the last 
dS^*^ god-like origin. Let’s go, before it grows 


CONFESSOR. Tor the whole world sinned with clear 
light and none were liindered in their labour. Over 
these oMy was spread a heavy night, an image of dark- 
ness wluch should aftenvard receive them; but yet 
^ar^ess^^ themselves more grievous than the 


lady. Don’t hurt him! 

beautifuEy she ca 
P , ough she IS evil. Look at her eyes; they cann( 
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weep tears, but they can flatter, sting, or lie! And yet she 
says: Don’t hurt him! See, now she fears FII wake her 
child, the little monster that robbed me of her! Come, 
priest, before I change my mind. 


Curtain. 
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ACT I 

ON THE RIVER BANK 

The foreground represents the bank of a large river. On the 
right a projecting tongue of land covered with old willow 
trees. Farther up stage the river can be seen f owing 
quietly past. The background represents the farther bank, 
a steep mountain slope covered with woodland. Above 
the tops of the forest trees the Monastery can be seen; it is 
an enormous four-cornered building completely white, with 
two rows of small windows. The fagade is broken by the 
Church belonging to the Monasteiy, which is flanked by 
two towers in the style favoured by the Jesuits. The 
Church door is open, and at a certain moment the mon- 
strance on the altar is visible in the light of the sun. On 
the near bank in the foreground, which is low and sandy, 
purple and yellow loose-strife are growing. A shallow 
boat is moored nearby. On the left the ferryman's hut. It 
is an evening in early summer and the sun is low; fore- 
ground, river and the lower part of the background lie in 
shadow; and the trees on the far bank sway gently in the 
breeze. Only the Monastery is lit by the sun. 

The STRANGER and the confessor enter from the 
right. The stranger is wearing alpine clothing: a 
brown cloak with a cape and hood; he has a staff and 
wallet. He is limping slightly. The confessor is in 
the black and white habit of the Dominicans. They stop 
at a place where a willow tree prevents any view, of the 
Monastery. 

stranger. Why do you lead me along tliis winding, 
hilly path, that never comes to an end? 
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coNTi'^soR. Such is the way, itiy friend. But now wc’il 
soon be there. [Ur leads the str,an’Cer forllur up stage. 
The STRAN'OER sces the Moitaskty, and is enchanted by tt; 
tahes ojf his hat, end puts down his icallet and staff.) Well? ^ 

STRAKor.u. Fve never seen anything so white on Uiis 
polluted earth. At most, only in my dreams! Yes, dial’s 
my youthful dream of a house in which peace and purity 
should dwell. A blessing on you, white house! Now 
Fve come home! 

coxnissoR. Good! But first we must await the pil* 
grims on this bank. It's called the bank of farewell, 
because it’s the custom to say farewell here, before the 
fcrr>’man ferries one across. 

STRANGER. Haven’t I said enough farewells already? 
Wasn’t my whole life one thorny path of farewells? At 
post offices, steamer-quays, railway stations — with the 
waving of handkerchiefs damp uith tears? 

CONFESSOR. Yet your voice trembles \vith the pain of 
what you’ve lost. 

STRANGER. I don’t fccl I’vc lost anything. I don’t 
want anything back. 

CONFESSOR. Not cvcn your youth? 

STRANGER. That least of all. Wliat should I do with 
it, and its capacity for suffering? 

CONFESSOR. And for enjoyment? 

STRANGER. I ncvcr cnjoycd anything, for I was bom 
with a thorn in my flesh; every time I stretched out my 
hand to grasp a pleasure, I pricked mv finger and Satan 
struck me in the face. 

CONFESSOR. Because your pleasures have been base 
ones. 

STRANGER. Not SO basc. I had my own home, 
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a wife, children, duties, obligations to others! No, I 
was born in disfavour, a step-cliiid of life; and I was 
pursued, hunted, in a word, cursed! 

CONFESSOR. Because you didn’t obey God’s com- 
mandment. 

STRANGER. But uo onc can, as St. Paul says himself! 
Why should I be able to do what no onc else can do? 
I of all men? Because I’m supposed to be a scoundrel. 
Because more’s demanded of me than of others. . . . 
{Crying out.) Because I was treated with injustice. 

CONFESSOR. Have you got back to that, rebellious 
one? 

STRANGER. Ycs. I’ve always been there. Now let’s 
cross the river. 

CONFESSOR. Do you think one can climb up to that 
white house without preparation? 

STRANGER. I’m ready; you can examine me. 

CONFESSOR. Good! The first monastic vow is: 
humility. 

STRANGER. And the second: obedience! Neither of 
them was ever a special virtue of mine; it’s for that 
very reason that I want to make the great attempt. 

CONFESSOR. And show your pride throtigh your 
humility. 

STRANGER. Whatever it is, it’s all the same to me. 

CONFESSOR. What, everytiung? The world and its 
best gifts; the joy of innocent children, the pleasant 
warmth of home, the approbation of your fellow-men, 
the satisfaction brought by the fulfilment of duty — 
are you indifferent to them all? 

STRANGER. Ycs! Bccausc I was bom without the 
power of enjoyment. There have been moments when 
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Vvt hi'trn m object of envy; Inst I've ticvcr «n<!cJ75f^ 
wbai it ws': 1 wa‘: envied (<>r: my JuO’erin^'i in mb* 
fortune, my lack <sf pe.ar.e in s.ticcef'i, nr the fnct I hadn’t 
Innt: to live, 

cONri;s.',OTt. It'? true that life has Ktven yon tn'cn'thint; 
yo\i widicci; evem a little. f<old at the last. Why, I c’.'cn 
seem if> rcincm!)er that a rculpsnr rva? fommissioned 
to make a portrait bu?t of you. 
sTRASor.n, Oh yes! A Inn xva< in.ade of me. 
coNrtvssoR. .Are you, of all men. impressed by stieh 
things? 

.sntANT.r.R. Of cotirsc not! lint they do at least mark 
well-rounded a]jprccituion, that neither ciny nor lack 
of undcrsiandin!r can shake. 

coNtT-ssoR. Abut think so? It seems to me that human 
greatness rcsidc.s in the gotv.l opinion of others; and 
that, if tliis opinion change.?, the igrcatesi can quickly 
dwindle into nothing. 

RTUANGUR. The opinion,? of others liavc never meant 
much to me. 

COXVK.SSOR. Haven’t they? Rc.ally? 
sTKAXcr.R. No one’.? been so strict with himself as 11 
And no one s been .so liumblc! All have demanded my 
respect; whilst titcy spumed me and spat on me. And 
when at l:«l I found Fd duties towards the immortal 
sou given into my keeping, I began to demand respect 
or this immortal soul. 'Tlicn I was branded as the 
proudest of the proud! And by whom? Bv the proudest 
of all amongst the humble and lowly. 

CON-FKSOR. 1 Uiink you’re entangling voursclf in 
contradictions. ^ ' 

STII.\XGER. I tliink so, too! For tlic whole of life 
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consists of nothing but contradictions. The rich are 
the poor in spirit; the many little men hold the power, 
and the great only serve the little men. IVe never 
met such proud people as the humble; I’ve never met 
an uneducated man who didn’t believe liimself in a 
position to criticise learning and to do without it. IVe 
found the unplcasantest of deadly sins amongst the 
Saints: I mean self-complacency. In my youth I was 
a saint myself; but I’ve never been so worthless as I 
was then. The better I thought myself, the worse I 
became. 

CONFESSOR. Then what do you seek here? 

STRANGER. Wliat IVe told you already; but I’ll 
add this: I’m seeking death without the need to 
die! 

CONFESSOR. The mortification of your flesh, of your 
old self! Good! Now keep still: the pilgrims are coming 
on their wooden rafts to celebrate the festival of Corpus 
Christi. 

STRANGER {lookiiig io (lie right in surprise). Who are 
they? 

CONFESSOR. People who believe in something. 

STRANGER. Then help my unbelief! {Sunlight now 
falls on the monstrance in the church above, so that it shines 
like a window-pane at sunset.) Has the sun entered the 
church, or. . . , 

CONFESSOR. Yes. The sun has entered. . . . 

{The first raft comes in from the right. Children clothed in 
white, with garlands on their heads and with lighted 
lanterns in their hands, are seen standing round an altar 
decked with jlowers, on which a white fag with a golden 
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III)' has hu!t phnlfi!, 77yv sinp^ whtln ihf raft pUirs 
slou'lv hj.) 

B!c.<;':t;d hr, ho, whf) ffnr>: tho I-ord, 

Bcasi nmnoH, qui thncnt Doinimirn, 

And walks in liis svayr., 

Qtu amhnbnt in viis ojiis. 

Thon shall feed ihysdf with the v.'ofk of thy hands, 
Labores nianmim itianim quia mandnrabis; 

Blessed he thou and peace he with ihce, 

Bcatus cs ct bene tibi crit. 

(d sicond mfl (tpprars tvUh beys on one side end fftrls on thi 
olhfr. It has a f,n» with a rose on it.) 

Thy wife shall be like a fntitful vine, 

Uxor tua sictst vitis abundans, 

Within Uiy house. 

In latcribus dotnm tuac, 

{The third raft carries rtten and icomen. There is ajlag loiih 
fntit upon it: Jigs, grapes, pomegranates, melons, ears 
of wheat, etc.) 

Filii tui sicut novcllac olivarum, 

Thy children shall be like olive branches about thy 
table. 

In circuitu mensac tuac. 

{The fourth raft is filed with older men and women. The fag 
has a representation of a fr-iree under snow. 

See, how blessed is tlic man, 

Ecce sic bcncdicctur homo, 
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Who feareth the Lord, 

Qui timet Dominum! 

( The raft glides by.) 

STRANGER. What were they singing? 

CONFESSOR. A pilgrim’s song. 

STRANGER. Who wrotc it? 

CONFESSOR. A royal person. 

STRANGER. Here? Wlrat was his name? Has he 
written anything else? 

CONFESSOR. About fifty songs; he was called David, 
the son of Isaiah! But he didn’t always write psalms. 
When he was young, he did other things. Yes. Such 
things will happen! 

STRANGER. Can we go on now? 

CONFESSOR. In a moment. I’ve something to say to 
you first. 

STRANGER. Spcalc. 

CONFESSOR. Good. But don’t be either sad or angry. 

STRANGER. Certainly not. 

CONFESSOR. Here, you see, on this bank, you’re a 
well-known — let’s say famous — person; but over there, 
on the other, you’ll be quite unknown to the brothers. 
Nothing more, in fact, than an ordinary simple man. 

STRANGER. Oh! Don’t they read in the monastery? 

CONFESSOR. Notliing light; only serious books. 

STRANGER. They take in papers, I suppose? 

CONFESSOR. Not the kind that ^vrite about you! 

STRANGER. Then on tlie other side of this river my 
life-work doesn’t exist? 

CONFESSOR. What work? 

STRANGER. I See. Very well. Can’t we cross now? 
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CONFESSOR. In a minute. Is there no one you’d like 
to take leave of? 

STRANGER [after a pause.) Yes. But it’s beyond the 
bounds of possibility. 

CONFESSOR. Have you ever seen anything impossible? 

STRANGER. Not rcally, since I’ve seen my own 
destiny. 

CONFESSOR. Well, who is it you’d like to meet? 

STRANGER. I had a daughter once; I called her Sylvia, 
because she sang all day long like a wren. It’s some 
years since I saw her; she must be a girl of sixteen now. 
But I m afraid if I were to meet her, life would regain 
its value for me. 

CONFESSOR. You fcar nothing else? 

STRANGER. What do you mean? 

CONFESSOR. That she may have changed! 

STRANGER. She could Only have changed for the 
better. 

CONFESSOR. Are you sure? 

STRANGER. YeS. 

CONFESSOR. She’ll come to you. [He goes down to the 
bank and beckons to the right.) 

STRANGER. Wait! I’m wondering whether it’s wise! 

CONFESSOR. It can do no harm. 

[He beckons once more. A boat appears on the river, rowed by 
a young girl. She is wearing summer clothing, her head is 
. are and her fair hair is hanging loose. She gets out of the 
boat behind the willow tree. The confessor draws back 
until he u near the ferryman’s hut, but remains in sight 
oj me audience. The stranger has waved to the girl and 
s e m answered him. She now comes on to the stage, 
runs into the stranger’s arms, and kisses him.) 
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DAUGHTER. Father. My dear father! 

STRANGER. Sylvia! My cliild! 

DAUGHTER. How in the world do you come to be up 
here in the mountains? 

STRANGER. And how havejvou got here? I thought 
I’d managed to hide so well. 

DAUGHTER. Why did you want to hide? 

STRANGER. Ask me as little as possible! You’ve grown 
into a big girl. And I’ve gone grey. 

DAUGHTER. No. You’re not grey. You’re just as 
young as you were when we parted. 

STRANGER. Wlicn wc . . . parted! 

DAUGHTER. When you left us. . . . [The stranger 
does not reply.) Aren’t you glad we’re meeting again? 

STRANGER {faintly). Yes! 

daughter. Then show it. 

STRANGER. How Can I be glad, when we’re parting 
to-day for life? 

DAUGHTER. Why, wherc do you want to go? 

STRANGER [pointing to the monastery). Up there! 

DAUGHTER {with a Sophisticated air). Into the monas- 
tery? Yes, now I come to think of it, perhaps it’s best. 

STRANGER. YoU think SO? 

DAUGHTER {with pity, but good-will.) I mean, if you’ve 
a ruined life behind you. . . . {Coaxingly.) Now you 
look sad. Tell me one thing. 

STRANGER. Tell me one thing, my child, tliat’s been 
worrying me more than anything else. You’ve a step- 
father? 

DAUGHTER. YcS. 

STRANGER. Well? 

DAUGHTER. Hc’s Very good and kind. 
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STRANGER. With cvcry virtue tliat I lack. ; ' ’ 
DAUGHTER. Aren’t you glad we’ve got into be cr 
hands? 

STRANGER. Good, better, best! Why do you com 
here bare-headed? 

DAUGHTER. Bccause George is carrying my hat. 
STRANGER. 'Who’s Gcorgc? And ^vhere is he? ^ 
DAUGHTER. Gcorgc is a friend of mine; and ncs 
waiting for me on tlic bank down below. 

STRANGER. Atc you engaged to him? 

DAUGHTER. No. Certainly not! 

STRANGER. Do you Want to marry? 

DAUGHTER. Nevcrl - - 

STRANGER. I Can See it by your mottled cheeks, like 
those of a cliild that has got up too early; I can hear 
it by your voice, that’s no longer that of a warbler, but 
a jay; I can feel it in your kisses, that bum cold like the 
sun in May; and by your steady icy look that tells me 
you’re nursing a secret of which you’re ashamed, but 
of Avhich you’d like to boast. And your brothers and 
sisters? 

DAUGHTER. Thcy’rc quite well, thank you. 

STRANGER. Have we anything else to say to one 
another? 

DAUGHTER (foW^). Perhaps not. 

STRANGER. Now you look SO like your mother. 
DAUGHTER. How do you know, when you’ve never 
been able to see her as she was! 

STRANGER. So you Understood that, though you were 
so young? 

DAUGHTER. I leamt to understand it from you. If 
only you’d understand yourself. 
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STRANGER. Havc you anydiing else to teach me? 

DAUGHTER, Perhaps! But in your day that wasn’t 
considered seemly. 

STRANGER. My day’s over and exists no longer; just 
as Syhda exists no longer, but is merely a name, a 
memory. (He takes a guide-book out of his pocket.) Look 
at tliis guide-book! Can you see small marks made here 
by tiny fingers, and others by little damp lips? You 
made them -when you were five years old; you were 
sitting on my knee in the train, and ^vc saw the Alps 
for the first time. You tliought what you saw was 
Heaven; and when I explained tliat the mountain was 
tire Jungfrau, you asked if you could kiss the name in 
tlic book. 

DAUGHTER. I don’t rcmcmbcr tliat! 

STRANGER. Delightful memories pass, but hateful ones 
remain! Don’t you remember anything about me? 

DAUGHTER. Oh yCS. 

STRANGER, Quict! I loiow what you mean. One 
night . . . one dreadful, horrible night . . . Sylvia, 
my child, when I shut my eyes I see a pale little angel, 
who slept in my arms when she was ill; and who 
/ thanked me rvhen I gave her a present. Miere is she 
whom I long for so and who exists no more, although 
she isn’t dead? You, as you are, seem a stranger, whom 
I’ve never known and certanUy don’t long to see again. 
If Sylvia at least were dead and lay in her grave, there’d 
be a churchyard where I could take my flowers. . . . 
How strange it is! She’s neither among the living, nor 
the dead. Perhaps she never existed, and was only a 
dream like everything else. 

DAUGHTER (wheedling). Fatlier, dear! 
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STRANGER. It’s slic! No, Only hcT voice. (Pause,) So 
you tliink ray life’s been ruined? 

DAUGHTER. Yes. But why speak of it now? 

STRANGER. Bccause remember I once saved life- 
You had brain fever for a whole month and suffered a 
great deal. Your mother wanted the doctor to deliver 
you from your unhappy existence by some powerful 
drug. But I prevented it, and so saved you from death 
and your mother from prison. 

daughter. I don’t believe it! 

STRANGER. But a fact may be true, even if you don’t 
beheve it. 

daughter. You dreamed it. 

STRANGER. Who knows if I haven’t dreamed everyr 

tJung, and am not even dreaming now. How I wish it 
were so! 


daughter. I must be going, father. 

STRANGER. Then good-bye! 
daughter. May I write to you? 

^RANGER. What? One ofthe dead write to another? 

vishor! 'T ! I "mayn’t receive 

Snt f ^ riow there’s 

Goofl h ^ {^°tng to the lejl.) 

whatever I should call you. 

iiiere s no need to weep! 

dar^^av h ^ thinking of weeping, though I 

SS wf rl I should, mil, 

gooQ-byc! {She goes out right.) 

I think I came out of 
?dcs SliLV content on both 

self-control increases^'^as progress, and 

creases as the flow of tlie tear-ducts 
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lessens. Fve seen so many tears shed in my lifcUmc, 
that I’m almost taken aback at tins dryness. She was a 
strong child, jnst iJjc kind I once wished to he. The 
most beautiful Ojing that life can offer] She lay, like an 
angel, wrapped in tlic ivhitc veils of her cradle, with a 
blue coverlet n'hcn she slept. Blue and arched like tlie 
sky. That was the best; what will the worst look like? 

CONFESSOR. Don’t e.Ncite yourself, but be of good 
cheer. First throw a^vay that foolish guide-book, for 
this is your last journey. 

STRANGER. You mean this? Very tvcll. (ffe opens the 
book, kisses one of Ihe pages and then throws it into the riper.) 
Anytliing else? 

CONFESSOR. If you’ve any gold or silver, you must 
give it to the poor, 

STRANGER. I’vc a silvcr watch. I never got as for as 
a gold one. 

CONFESSOR. Give that to Uic ferryman; and then 
you’ll get a glass of wine. 

STRANGER. Thc last! It’s like an execution! Perhaps 
I’ll have to have my hair cut, too? 

CONFESSOR, Yes. Later. (JPe takes the watch and goes to 
the door of ihe ferryman’s hut, speaking a few whispered 
words to someone within. He receives a bottle of wine and a 
glass in exchange, which he puis on ihe table.) 

STRANGER {fdUng Ms gloss, but not drinking it.) Shall I 
never get wnne up there? 

CONFESSOR. No wine; and you’ll see no women. You 
may hear singing; but not the kind of songs that go 
with women and wine. 

STRANGER. I’ VC had enougli of women; they c^n’t 
tempt me any more. 
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COOTESSOR. Arc you sure? 

STRANGER. Qiiitc surc. . . . But tcll luc tliis: wfet oo 

you think of women, who mayn’t even set tlicir ftet 
•within your consecrated walls? 

CONFESSOR. So you’rc still asking questions? 

STRANGER. And ^vhy may an abbess never hear 
confession, never read mass, and never preach? 

CONFESSOR. I can’t answer that. 

STRANGER. Bccausc thc ans\ver would accord wth 
my thoughts on that theme. 

CONFESSOR. It wouldn’t be a disaster if we were to 
agree for once. 

STRANGER. Not at all! 

CONFESSOR. Now drink up your %\'ine. 

STRANGER, No. I Only want to look at it for the last 
time. It’s beautiful. . . . 

CONFESSOR. Don’t lose yourself in meditationj 
memories lie at the bottom of the cup. 

STRANGER. And oblivion, and songs, 'and power 

imaginary power, but for that reason all the 
greater. 

CONFESSOR. Wait here a moment; I’ll go and order thc 
ferry. 

STRANGER. ’Sh! I Can hear singing, and I Can scc. . • • 
I can see. . . . For a moment I saw a flag unfurling 
in a puff of rvind, only to fall back on the flagstaff and 
hang there limply as if it were nothing but a dishcloth. 
I ye wtnessed my whole life flashing past in a second, 
TOth Its joys and sorrows, its beauty and its misery! 
But now I can see nothing. 

CONFESSOR {going to the left). Wait here a moment, 
1 11 go and order the ferry; 
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{The STRANGER goes so far up stage that the rays of the 
setting stin, which arc streaming from the right through 
the trees, throw his shadow across the bank and the river. 
The LADY enters from the right, in deep mourning. 
Her shadow slowly approaches that of the stranger.) 

STRANGER [wlio, to begin with, looks only at his own 
shadow). Ah! The sun! It makes me a bloodless shape, 
a giant, who can ^^’alk on tlic water of the river, climb 
the mountain, stride over the roof of the monastery 
church, and rise, as he does now, up into the firma- 
ment — up to the stars. Air, now I’m up here with 
the stars. . . . {He notices the shadow thrown by the 
LADY.) But who’s following me? Who’s interrupting 
my ascension? Trying to climb on my shoulders? 
{Turning.) You! 

LADY. Yes. I! 

STRANGER. So black! So black and so evil. 

LADY. No longer evil. I’m in mourning. . . . 

STRANGER. For whom? 

LADY. For our Mizzi. 

STRANGER. My daughter! {The lady opens her arms, 
in order to throw herself on to his breast, but he avoids her.) I 
congratulate the dead child. I’m sorry for you. I 
myself feel outside everything. 

LADY. Comfort me, too. 

STRANGER. A finc idea! I’m to comfort my fury, 
weep with my hangman, amuse my tormentor. 

LADY. Have you no feelings? 

STRANGER. None! I wasted the feelings I used to 
have on you and others, 

LADY. You’re right. You can reproach me. 
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STRANGER. I’ve neitlier the time nor the .wish to do 
hat. Where are you going? 

LADY. I want to cross with the ferry, 

STRANGER. Then I’ve no luck, for I wanted to do the 
same, ( The iady weeps into her handkerchief. The stranger 
takes it from her and dries her eyes.) Dry your eyes, child, 
and be yourself! As hard, and lacking in feeling, ^ 
you really are! {The lady tries to put her arm round his 
neck. 'Hie stranger taps her gently on the fingers.) You 
mustn^t touch me. When your words and glances 
werent enough, you always wanted to touch me. 

ou 11 excuse a rather trivial question: are you 
hungry? 

LADY. No. Thank you. 

stager. But you’re tired. Sit down. {The lady 
SI S down at the table. The stranger throws' the bottle and 
nmv? Well, what are you going to live for 


lady {sadly). I don’t know. 
stranger. Where -will you go? 
lady {sobbing). I don’t know.’ 


str^ger So you’re in despair? You see no reason 

misery! How like me you 
so ^ ^ there’s no monastery for both sexes, 
alive? together. Is the werewolf still 


lady. You mean . . . ? 
stranger. Your first husband. 
lady. He never seems to die. 

Andnowthat 

why did von Ip and its pettiness, tcU me tliis: 

wfiy did you leave him in those days, and come to me? 
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LADY. Because I loved you. 

STRANGER. And how long did that last? 

LADY. Until I read your book, and the child was bom. 

STRANGER. And ihcu? 

LADY. I hated you! That is, I wanted to be rid of all 
the evil you’d given me, but I couldn’t. 

STRANGER. So that’s how it was! But wc’ll never 
really know the truth. 

LADY. Have you noticed how impossible it is to find 
things out? You can live with a person and their 
relations for twenty years, and yet not know anything 
about them. 

STRANGER. So you’vc discovcrcd tliat? As you see so 
much, tell me this; how was it you came to love me? 

LADY. I don’t know; but I’ll try to remember. 
{Pause.) Well, you had the masculine courage to be 
rude to a lady. In me you sought the companionship 
of a human being and not merely of a woman. That 
honoured me; and, I thought, you too. 

STRANGER. Tell me also whether you held me to be a 
misogynist? 

LADY. A woman-hater? Every healtliy man is one, 
in the secret places of his heart; and all perverted men 
arc admirers of women. 

STRANGER. You’re not trying to flatter me, are you? 

LADY. A woman who’d try to flatter a man’s not 
normal. 

STRANGER. I sec you’vc thought a great deal! 

LADY. Thinking’s the least I’ve done; for when I’ve 
thought least I’ve understood most. Besides, what I 
said just how is perhaps only improvised, as you call it, 
and not true in the least. 
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STRANGER. But if it agTccs With many of my obscrya 
tions it becomes most probable. ( The lady weeps in o 
her handkerchief.) You’re weeping again? 

LADY. I was thinking of Mizzi. The loveliest thing 
we ever had is gone. _ , 

STRANGER. No. You wcrc tlie loveliest tHng, w cn 
you sat all night watching over your child, who was 
lying in your bed, because her cradle was 
{Three loud knocks are heard on the ferryman’s door.) Sh. 
LADY. What’s that? 

STRy^GER. My companion, who’s waiting for na®* 
LADY {continuing the conversation). I never thought Wc 
would give me anything so sweet as a child. 

STRANGER. And at the same time anything so bitter. 
LADY. Why bitter? 

STRANGER. You’vc bccn a child yourself, and yon 
must remember how we, when we’d just married, came 
to your mother in rags, dirty and ivithout money. 1 
seem to remember she didn’t find us very sweet. 

LADY. That’s true. 

STRANGER. And I . . . well, just now I met Sylvia. 
And I expected that aU that was beautiful and good 
in the child would have blossomed in the girl. . . • 
LADY. Well? 

STRANGER. I found a faded rose, that seemed to have 
blown too soon. Her breasts wcrc sunken, her hair 
untidy like that of a neglected cliild, and her teeth 
decayed. 

LADY. Oh! 

STRANGER. You mustn’t grieve. Not for the child! 
You might perhaps have had to grieve for her later, as I 
did. 
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LADY. So that’s what life is? 

STRANGER. Yes. That’s what life is. And that’s why 
I’m going to bury myself alive. 

LADY. Where? 

STRANGER {pointing to the monastery). Up there! 

LADY. In the monastery? No, don’t leave me. Bear 
me company. I’m so alone in the world and so poor, 
so poor! When tire child died, my mother turned me 
out, and ever since I’ve been living in an attic with a 
dressmaker. At first she was kind and pleasant, but 
then the lonely evenings got too long for her, and she 
went out in search of company — so we parted. Now 
I’m on the road, and I’ve nothing but the clothes I’m 
wearing; nothing but my grief. I eat it and drink it; it 
nourishes me and sends me to sleep. I’d rather lose 
anything in the world than that! (T/ie stranger 
weeps.) You’re weeping. You! Let me kiss your 
eyelids. 

STRANGER. You’vc Suffered all that for my sake! 

LADY. Not for your sake! You never did me an 
ill turn; but I plagued you till you left your fireside and 
your child! 

STRANGER. I’d forgotten that; but if you say so. . . . 
So you still love me? 

LADY. Probably. I don’t know. 

STRANGER. And y'ou’d like to begin all over again? 

LADY. All over again? The quarrels? No, we won’t 
do that. 

STRANGER. You’rc right. The quarrels would only 
begin all over again. And yet it’s difficult to part. 

LADY. To part. The word alone’s terrible enough. 

STRANGER. Thcn what are we to do? 
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LADY. I don’t know. 

STRANGER, No, One loiows nothing, hardly even that 
one knows nothing; and that’s why, you see, I’ve got as 
far as to believe. 

lady. How do you know you can believe, if belief’s 
a gift? 

STRANGER. You Can receive a gift, if you ask for it. 

LADY. Oh yes, if you ask; but I’ve never been able to 
beg. 

STRANGER. I’ve had to learn to. Why can’t you? 
lady. Because one has to demean oneself first. 
STRANGER. Life docs that for one very well. 
lady. Mizzi, Mizzi, Mizzi! . . . {She has taken a 
shawl she was carrying over her arm, rolled it up and put it on 
like a baby in long clothes.) Sleepl Sleep! Sleep! 
iiunkofit! 1 can see her here! She’s smiling at me; 

® ^ black; she seems to be in mourning 

oo.^ oiv stupid I am! Her mother’s in mourning! 

teeth down below, and they’re white—, 
, should never have cut any others. Oh, 

^ no wsion. It is her! 

the^^rLi'^'J' '' *'”■ ^^^firryman's hut; sternly to 
sS!^Zf Everything’s ready! 

in order- ^ A ^ Erst set my house 

■vwfc * ” °° 'voman, who was once my 

OE, so you want to stay! 

leave du'ti^ beh? A Eut I can’t 

the road T unfulfilled. This woman’s on 

CONFESSOR m’ ''vithout a home, rvithout money! 

I-'* 
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ACT II 


CROSS-ROADS IN THE MOUNTAINS 

A cross-roads high up in the mountains. On the right, huts. 
On the left a small pool, round which invalids are sitting. 
Their clothes are blue and their hands cinnabar-red. 
From the pond blue vapour and small blue flames rise now 
and then. Whenever this happens the invalids put their 
hands to their mouths and cough. The background is 
formed by a mountain covered with pine-wood, ivhich is 
obscured above by a stationary bank of mist. 

The STRANGER is sitting at a table outside one of the 
huts. The confessor comes forward from the right. 

STRANGER. At last! 

confessor. Wliat do you mean: at last? 

STRANGER. You left me here a week ago and told me 
to wait till you came back. 

confessor. Hadn’t I prepared you for the fact that 
the way to the white house up there would be long and 
difficult. 

STRANGER. I don’t deny it. Hoiv far have we 
come? 

confessor. Fke hundred yards. We’ve still got 
fifteen hundred. 

stranger. But where’s the sun? 
confessor. Up there, above the clouds. . . . 
STRANGER. Then we shall have to go through them? 
confessor. Yes. Of course. 

STRANGER. What are those patients doing there? 
What a company! And why are their hands so 
red? 
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CONFESSOR. For both our saics I want to avoid using 
impure words, so Fll speak in' pleasant riddles, which 
you, as a writer, will understand. 

STRANGER. Yes. Speak beautifully. There’s so much 
that’s ugly here. 

CONFESSOR. You may have noticed that the signs given 
to the planets correspond witli those of certain metals? 
Good ! Then you’ll have seen that Venus is represented 
by a mirror. Tliis mirror was originally made of copper, 
so that copper was called Venus and bore her stamp. 
But now the reverse of Venus’ mirror is covered with 
quicksilver or mercury! 

STRANGER, The reverse of Venus ... is Mercury. 
Oh! 

CONFESSOR. Quicksilver is therefore the reverse side 
of Venus. Quicksilver is itself as bright as a calm sea, 
as a lake at the height of summer; but when mercury 
meets firestone and bums, it blushes and turns red 
like newly-shed blood, like tlie cloth on the scaffold, 
like the cinnabar lips of tlie whore! Do you understand 
now, or not? 

STRANGER. Wait a moment! Cinnabar is quicksilver 
and sulphur. 

CONFESSOR. Yes. Mercury must be burnt, if it comes 
too near to Venus! Have we said enough now? 

STRANGER. So these are sulphur springs? 

CONFESSOR. Yes. And the sulphur flames purify or 
bum everything rotten! So when the source of life’s 
grown tainted, one is sent to the sulphur springs. . . . 

STRANGER. How docs thc sourcc of life grow tainted? 

CONFESSOR. When Aphrodite, bom of the pure sea- 
foam, wallows in the mire. . . . When Aphrodite 
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Uratiia, tlic hcavcn-bom, degrades herself to Pandemos, 
tlic Venus of the streets. 

STitANor-U. Why is dc.sirc l>om? 

coNrnssoR. Pure desire, to he s.-itisficd; impure, to be 
stifled. 

STRANOV.R. What is pure, arid what impvtrc? 

COSTESSOR. Have you got back to that? 

STRANGER. /Vk tlicTC tucn hcrc. . . . 

CONTRSSOR. Take care! {lie looh at the stranger, who 
is unable to support his grt.cc.) 

STRANGER. YouTc choking me. . , . ^^y chest, . . . 

C 0 N 3 T 550 R. Yes, I’ll Steal the air you use to form 
rebellious words, and ask outrageous questions. Sit 
doAvn there, I’ll come back— when you’ve learnt 
patience and undergone your probation. But don’t 
forget that I can hear and sec you, and am aware of 
you, wherever I may be! 

STRANGER. So I’m to bc tested! I’m glad to know it! 

CONFESSOR. But you mustn’t speak to the worshippers 
of Venus, 

{.MAIA, an old woman, appears in the background.) 

STRANGER {rising in horror). WTio am I meeting hcrc 
after all tliis time? Who is it? 

CONFESSOR. Who arc you speaking of? 

STRANGER. That old svoman there? 

CONFESSOR. Who’s shc? 

STRANGER {calling). Main! Listen! {Old Mala has 
disappeared. The stranger hurries after her.) Maia, my 
friend, listen! She’s gone! 

CONFESSOR. ^Vho rvas it? 

STRANGER {sitting dowu). O God! Now, when I find 
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her again at last, she goes. . . . I’ve looked for her for 
seven long years, written letters, advertised. . . . 

CONFESSOR. Why? 

STRANGER. I’ll tclI you how her fate was linked to mine ! 
(Pause.) Maia was the nurse in my first family . . . during 
those hard years . . . when I was fighting the Invisible 
Ones, who wouldn’t bless ray work! I wrote till my 
brain and nerves dissolved like fat in alcohol . . . but 
it wasn’t enough! I was one of those who never could 
earn enough. And the day came when I couldn’t pay 
the maids their wages— it was terrible— and I became 
the servant of my servant, and she became my mistress. 
At last ... in order, at least, to save my soul, I fled 
from what was too powerful for me. I fled into the 
wilderness, where I collected my spirit in solitude and 
recovered my strength! My first thought then was— 
my debts! For seven years I looked for Maia, but in 
vain! For seven years I saw her shadow, out of the 
windows of trains, from the decks of steamers, in strange 
towns, in distant lands, but without ever being able to 
find her. I dreamed of her for seven years; and when- 
ever I drank a glass of wine I blushed at the thought of 
old Maia, who perhaps was drinking water in a poor- 
house! I tried to give the sum I owed her to the poor; 
but it was no use. And now— she’s found and lost in the 
same moment! (He gels up and goes towards the back as if 
searching for her.) Explain this, if you can! I want to 
pay my debt; I can pay it now, but I’m not allowed to. 

CONFESSOR. Foolishness! Bow to what seems in- 
explicable; you’ll see that the explanation will come ' 
later. Farewell! 

STRANGER. Later. Everything comes later. 
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CONFESSOR. Yes. If it doesn’t come at once! {He goes 
out. The LADY enters pensively and sits down at the table, 
opposite the stranger.) 

STRANGER. \Vlaat? You back again? The same and 
not tlie same? How beautiful you’ve gro\vn; as beauti- 
ful as you were the first time I ever saw you; when I 
asked H" I might be your friend, your dog. 

LADY, That you can see beauty I don’t possess shows 
that once more you have a mirror of beauty in your 
eye. The werewolf never thought me beautiful, for 
he’d nothing beautiful with which to see me. 

STRANGER. Why did you kiss me that day? What 
made you do it? 


LADY. You’ve often asked me that, and I’ve never 
been able to find the answer, because I don’t know. 
But just now, when I was away firom you, here in the 
mountains, \yhere the air’s purer and tlie sun nearer. 
. . . Hush! Now I can see that Sunday afternoon, when 
you sat on that seat like a lost and helpless child, ■with 
a broken look in your eyes, and stared at your ovm 
des&y. . , . A maternal feeling I’d never known before 
weiira up in me tlien, and I was overcome with pity, 
pity for a human soul-so that I forgot myself. 
STRANGER. I’m ashamed. Now I believe it was so. 
LADY. But you took it another way. You thought . . • 
STRANGER. Don’t tell me. I’m ashamed. 
lady._ my did you think so badly of me? Didn’t 
you notice that I drew down my veil; so that it was 

between us, like the knight’s sword in the bridal bed 

STRONGER. I’m ashamed. I attributed my etil 
thoughts to you. Ingeborg, you wnre made of better 
stuff than I. I’m ashamed! 
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LACY. Now you look handsome. How handsome! 

STRANGER. Oh no. Not I. You! 

LACY {ecstatically). No, you! Yes, now I’ve seen 
through the mask and the false beard. Now I can see 
the man you hid from me, the man I thought I’d found 
in you . . . the man I was always searching for. I’ve 
often thought you a hypocrite; but we’re no hypocrites. 
No, no, we can’t pretend. 

STRANGER. Ingeborg, now we’re on the other side of 
the river, and have life beneath us, behind us . . . how 
different everything seems. Now, now, I can see your 
soul; the ideal, the angel, who was imprisoned in the 
flesh because of sin. So there is an Above, and an 
Earlier Age. When we began it wasn’t the beginning, 
and it won’t be the end when we are ended. Life is a 
fragment, without beginning or end! That’s why it’s 
so difficult to make head or tail of it. 

LACY {kindly). So difficult. So difficult. Tell me, 
for instance — now we’re beyond guilt or innocence — 
how was it you came to hate women? 

STRANGER. Let me think! To hate women? Hate 
them? I never hated them. On the contrary! Ever 
since I was eight years old I’ve always had some love 
affair, preferably an innocent one. And I’ve loved like 
a volcano three times! But wait — I’ve always felt that 
women hated me . . . and they’ve always tortured me. 

LACY. How strange! 

STRANGER. Let me think about it a little. . . . 
Perhaps I’ve been jealous of my own personality; and 
been afraid of being influenced too much. My first 
love made herself into a sort of governess and nurse to 
me. But, of course, there arc men who detest cliildrcn; 
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a man cannot find out that is done under the sun. 
Because, though a man labour to seek it out, yet he 
shall not find it; yea, further, though a wise man think 
to know it, yet shall he not be able to find it !’ 

STRANGER. Who says that? 

LADY, The Prophet Ecclesiastes. {She takes a doll out 
of her pocket.) This is Mizzi’s doll. You sec she longs 
for her little mistress ! How pale she’s grown . . . and 
she seems to know where IHizzi is, for she’s always 
gazing up to heaven, whichever way I hold her. Look! 
Her eyes follow the stars as the compass the pole. She 
is my compass and always shows me where heaven is. 
She should, of course, be dressed in black, because she’s 
in mourning; but we’re so poor. ... Do you know 
why we never had money? Because God Avas angry 
with us for our sins. ‘The righteous suffer no dearth.’ 

STRANGER. Where did you learn that? 

LADY. In a book in which everything’s written. 
Everything! {She wraps the doll up in her cloak.) See, 
she’s beginning to get cold — that’s because of the cloud 
up there. . . . 

STRANGER. How can you dare to wander up here 
in the mountains? 

LADY. God is witli me; so what have I to fear from 
human beings? 

STRANGER. Aren’t you tormented by those people 
at the pool? 

LADY {turning towards them). I can’t see them. I can’t 
see anytliing horrible now. 

STRANGER. Ingcborg! I have made you evil, yet you’re 
on the way to make me good! It was my dream, you 
know, to seek redemption through a woman. You 
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don’t believe it! Bjit it’s true. In the old days nothing 
%vas of value to me if I couldn’t lay it at a woman’s feet. 
Not as a tribute to an overbearing mistress, . . . but 
as a sacrifice to the beautiful and good. It tvas my 
pleasure to give; but she wanted to take and not 
receive: that’s why she hated me! W'hcn I tvas helpless 
and thought the end was near, a desire grew in me to 
fall asleep on a mother’s knee, on a tremendous breast 
where I could bury my tired head and drink in the 
tenderness I’d been deprived of. 

lADY. You had no mother? 

STRANGER. Hardly! And I’ve never felt any bond 
between myself and my father or my brothers and sisters. 

. . . Ingeborg, I was tlie son of a servant of whom it is 
written. ‘Drive forth the handmaid with her son, for 
this son shall not inherit svith the son of peace.’ 

LADY. Do you know why Ishmael Avas driven out? 
It says just before— that he was a scoffer. And then it 
goes on; ‘He svill be a svild man, his hand \vill be 
against every man, and every man’s hand against him; 
and against all his brothers.’ 

STRANGER. Is that also written? 

LADY. Oh yes, my child; it’s aU there! 

STRANGER. All? 

LADY. All. There you’ll find answers to all your 
questions— even the most inquisitive! 

STRANGER. Call mc your child, and then I’ll love 
you. . . . And if I love anyone, I long to serve them, 
to obey them, to let myself be ill-treated, to suffer and 
to bear it. 

I.ADY. You shouldn’t love me, but your Creator. 

STRANGER. He’s Unfriendly- like my father! 
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LADY. He is Love itself; and you arc Hate. 

STRANGER. YouTc liis daughter; but I’m his cast-out 
son. 

LADY {coaxingly). Qiiict! Be still! 

STRANGER. If you Only knew %vhat I’ve suffered tliis 
last week. I don’t know where I am. 

LADY. \¥Iicre do you think? 

STRANGER. Thcrc’s a woman in that hut who looks 
at me as if I’d come to rob her of her last mite. She 
says nothing—that’s the trouble. But I tirink it’s 
prayers she mutters, ^vhen she sees me. 

LADY. What sort of prayers? 

STRANGER. Thc sott onc wluspers behind the backs 
of tliosc who have the evil eye or bring misfortune. 

LADY. How strange! Don’t you realise that one’s 
sight can be blinded? 

STRANGER. Yes, of coursc. But who can do it? 

HOSTESS (coming across io their table). Well, look at 
that! I suppose she’s your sister? 

STRANGER. Ycs. We can say so now. 

HOSTESS (to the lady). Fancy meeting someone I can 
speak to at last! Tius gentleman’s so silent, you see, 
that onc feels at once onc must respect him; particularly 
as he seems to have had trouble. But I can say tliis to 
his sister, and he shall hear it: that from tlie moment 
he entered thc house I felt that I was blessed. I’d been 
dogged by misfortune; I’d no lodger, my only cow had 
died, my husband was in a home for drunkards and my 
children had nothing to cat. I prayed God to send me 
help from heaven, because I expected nothing more 
on earth. Then tliis gentleman came. And apart from 
giving me double what I asked, he brought, me good 
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luck — and my house was blessed. God bless you, good 
sir! 

STRANGER {getting up excitedly). Silence, woman. 
That’s blasphemy! 

LADY. He won’t believe. O God! He won’t be- 
lieve. Look at me! 

STRANGER. When I look at you, I do believe. She’s 
giving me her blessing! And 1, who’m damned, have 
brought a blessing on her! How can I believe it? I, 
of all men! {He falls dorm by the table and weeps in his 
hands.) 

LADY. He’s weeping! Tears, rain from heaven, that 
can soften rocks, arc falling on Iris stony heart. . . . 
He’s weeping! 

HOSTESS. He? Who has a heart of gold! ^Vho’s been 
so open handed and so good to my children! 

LADY. You hear what she says! 

HOSTESS. There’s only one thing about him I don’t 
understand; but I don’t want to say anything un- 
pleasant. , . . 

LADY. IVhatisit? 

HOSTESS. Only a trifle; and yet . . . 

LADY. Well? 

HOSTESS. He didn’t like my dogs. 

LADY. I can’t blame him for not caring for an 
impure beast. I hate everything animal, in myself and 
others. I don’t hate animals on that account, for I 
hate nothing that’s created. . . . 

STRANGER. Thank you, Ingeborg! 

LADY. You see! I’ve an eye for your merits, even 
though you don’t believe it. . . . Here comes the 
Confessor. 
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( The CONFESSOR enters.) 

HOSTESS. Then I’ll go; for the Confessor has no love 
for me. 

LADY. The Confessor loves all mankind. 

CONFESSOR {coming forward and speaking to the eady). 
You best of allj my cliild; for you’re goodness itself. 
Wlietlier you’re beautiful to look at, I can’t see; but 
I know you must be, because you’re good. Yes, you 
were the bride of my youth, and my spiritual mate; and 
you’ll always be so, for you gave me what you were 
never able to give to others. I’ve lived your life in my 
spirit, suffered your pains, enjoyed your pleasures— 
pleasure rather, for you’d no others than what your 
child gave you. I alone have seen the beauty of your 
soul— my friend here has divined it; that’s why he felt 
attracted to you— but the evil in him was too strong; 
you had to draw it out of him into yourself to free 
him. Then, being evil, you had to suffer the worst 
pains of hell for his sake, to bring atonement. Your 
work’s ended. You can go in peace! 

LADY. Where? 

CONFESSOR. Up there. Where the sun’s always 
shining. 

LADY {rising). Is there a home for me there, too? 

CONFESSOR. There’s a home for everyone! I’ll show 
you the way. {He goes with her into the background. The 
STRANGER makes a movement.) You’re impatient? You 
mustn’t be! {He goes out. The stranger remains sitting 
alone. The woRsmppERS of vends gel up, go towards him 
and form a circle round him.) 

stranger. What do you want with me? 
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woRsrappERS. Hail! Father. 

STRANGER {much upset). ^Vhy call me that? 

FIRST VOICE. Because we’re your children. Your 
dear ones! 

STRANGER {tries to escape, but is surrounded and cannot). 
Let me go. Let me go! 

SECOND VOICE [that of a pale youth). Don’t you recog- 
nise me, Father? 

TEMPTER {appearing in the background at the left-hand fork 
of the path). Ha! 

STRANGER {to the Sccond Voice). Who are you? I seem' 
to know your face. 

SECOND VOICE. I’m Erili— your son! 

STRANGER. Erik! You here? 

SECOND VOICE. Ycs. I’m here. 

STRANGER. God have mercy! And you, my boy, 
forgive me! 

SECOND VOICE. Never! You showed us the way to the 
sulphur springs! Is it far to the lake? 

{The STRANGER falls to the ground.) 

TEMPTER. Ha! Jubilate, temptatores! 

•VENUS WORSHIPPERS. Sulphur! Sulphur! Sulphur! 
Mercuiyd 

TEMPTER {coming forward and touching the stranger 
untk his foot). The ivorm! You can make him believe 
whatever you like. That comes from his unbelievable 
pride. Does he think he’s the mainspring of the universe, 
the originator of all evil? This foolish man believes he 
taught youth to go in search of Venus; as if youth 
hadn’t done that long before he was bom! His pride’s 
insupportable, and he’s been rash enough to try to 
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botch my work for me. Give him another greeting, 
lying Erik! {The second voice — that is the youth- 
bends over the stranger and whispers in his ear.) There 
were seven deadly sins; but now there are eight. The 
eighth I discovered! It’s called despair. For to despair 
of what is good, and not to hope for forgiveness, is to 
call . . . {He hesitates before pronouncing the word God, as 
if it burnt his lips.) God wicked. That is calumny, denial, 
blasphemy. . . . Look how he winces! 

STRANGER {rising quickly, and looking the tempter in the 
eyes). Who are you? 

TEMPTER. Your brother. Don’t we resemble one 
another? Some of your features seem to remind me of 
my portrait. 

STRANGER. Where have I seen it? 

TEMPTER. Almost everywhere! I’m often to be found 
in churches, though not amongst the saints. 

STRANGER. I Can’t remember, , . . 

TEMPTER. Is it so long sincc you’ve been to church? 
I’m usually represented Avith St. George. ( The stranger 
totters and would like to fly, but cannot.) Michael and I are 
sometimes to be seen in a group, in which, to be sure, 

I don’t appear in the most favourable light; but that 
can be altered. All can be altered; and one day the 
last shall be first. It’s just the same in your case. For 
the moment, things are going badly wth you, but that 
can be altered too . , . if you’ve enough intelfigence 
to change your company. You’ve had too much to do 
with skirts, my son. Skirts raise dust, and dust lies on 
eyes and breast. . . . Come and sit down. We’ll have 
a chat. . . . {He takes the stranger jocularly by the ear 
and leads him round the table.) Sit do^vn and tremble, 
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young man! [They both sil down.) Well? \\Tiat shall 
we do? Call for %vine— and a woman? No! That’s too 
old a trick, as old as Doctor Faust! Bon! We modems 
are in search of mental dissipation. ... So you’re on 
your way to those holy men up there, who think that 
they who sleep can’t sin; to the cowardly ones, who ve 
given up the battle of life, because they were defeated 
once or t\rice; to those that bind souls ratlrer than free 
them. . . . And talking of that! Has any saintly man 
ever freed you from the burden of sin? No! Do yoa 
know why sin has been oppressing you for so long? 
Through renunciation and abstinence, you’ve grorvn 
so weak that anyone can seize your soul and take 
possession of it. Why, they can even do it from a dis- 
tance! You’ve so destroyed your personality that you 
see with strange eyes, hear wth strange ears and think 
strange thoughts. In a w'ord you’ve murdered your orvn 
soul. Just now, didn’t you speak well of the enenues 
of mankind; of Woman, who made a hell of para- 
dise? You needn’t ans^ve^ me; I can read your answer 
in your eyes and hear it on your lips. You talk of pure 
love for a woman! That’s lust, young man, lust after a 
woman, W'hich we have to pay for so dearly. You say 
you don’t desire her. Then why do you want to be near 
her? You’d like to have a friend? Take a male friend, 
many of tliem! You’ve let them convince you you’re 
no W'oman hater. But the w'oman gave you the right 
ans%vcr; every healthy man’s a woman hater, but can’t 
live without linking himself to his enemy, and so must 
fight her! All perverse and unmanly men are admirers 
of women! How’s it with you now? So you saw those 
invalids and thought yourself responsible for their 
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misery? TheyTe tdugh fellows, you can believe me; 
they’ll be able to leave here in a fbw days and go back 
to their occupations. Oh yes, lying Erik’s a wag! But 
things have gone so far -with you, that you can’t dis- 
tinguish between your own and other people’s children. 
Wouldn’t it be a great thing to escape from all this? 
Wiat do you say? Oh, I could free you . . . but I’m 
no saint. Now we’ll call old Maia. {He whistles between 
his fingers: maia appears.) Ali, there you are! Well, 
what arc you doing here? Have you any business with 
this fellow? 

MAIA. No. He’s good and always was; but he’d a 
terrible wife. 

TEMPTER (to //if stranger). Listen! You’ve not heard 
that yet, have you? Rather the opposite. She was the 
good angel, whom you ruined . . . we’ve all been told 
that! Now, old Maia, what kind of story is it he prattles 
of? He says he was plagued with remorse for seven 
years because he owed you money. 

maia. He owed me a small sum once; but I got it 
back from him — and ivith good interest — much better 
than the savings bank would have given me. It was 
very good of him — ^very kind. 

STRANGER {starting up). What’s that you said? Is it 
possible I’ve forgotten? 

TEMPTER. Have you the receipt, Maia? If so, give 
it me. 

MAIA. The gentleman must have the receipt; but I’ve 
got the savings bank book here. He paid the money 
into it in my name. {She produces a savings bank book, 
and hands it to the stranger, who looks at it.) 

STRANGER. Yes, that’s quite right. Now I remember. 
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Then why tins seven-year torment, shame and dis- 
grace? Those reproaches during sleepless nights? 
Why? my? Why? 

TEMPTER. Old Maia, you can go now- But first say 
something nice about this sclf-tormcntor. Can’t you 
remember any human quality in tliis wild beast, whom 
human beings have baited for years? 

STRANGER {(o maia). Quict, don’t ans\vcr him! (fife 
slops his ears with his fingers.) 

TEMPTER. Well, Maia? 

MAIA. I knoAv well enough what they say about him, 
but that refers to what he writes — and I’ve not read 
it for I can’t read. Still, no one need read it, if they don’t 
want to. Anyhow the gentleman’s been ver)^ kind. 
Now he’s stopping his ears. I don’t know how to flatter; 
but I can say this in a whisper. . . . {She whispers some- 
thing to the TEMPTER.) 

TEMPTER. Yes. All human beings who arc easily 
moved are baited like ivild beasts! It’s the rule. Good- 
bye, old Maia! 

MAIA. Good-bye, kind gentlemen. {She goes out.) 
STRANGER. Wliy did I suffer innocently for seven 
years? 

TEMPTER {pointing upwards with one finger). Ask up 
there! 

STRANGER. Where I never get an answer! 

TEMPTER. Well, tliat may be. {Pause.) Do you think 
/look good? 

STRANGER. I can’t say I do. 

TEMPTER. You look extremely wicked, too! Do you 
know why we look like that? 

STRANGER, No, 
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TEMPTER. The hate and malice of our fellow human 
beings have fastened themselves on us. Up there, you 
know, there are real saints, who’ve never done anything 
wicked tliemselves, but who suffer for others, for 
relations, who’ve committed unexpiated sins. Those 
angels, who’ve taken the depravity of others on them- 
selves, really resemble bandits. What do you say to that? 

STRANGER. I don’t know who you are; but you’re the 
first to answer questions that might reconcile me to life. 
You are. . . . 

TEMPTER. Well, say it! 

STRANGER. The deliverer! 

TEMPTER. And therefore. . . . ? 

STRANGER. Thcrefoijc you’ve been given a vulture. 

. . . But listen, have you ever thought that there’s as 
good a reason for this as for everything else? Granted 
the earth’s a prison, on which dangerous prisoners are 
confined— is it a good thing to set them free? Is it 
right? 

TEMPTER. What a question! I’ve never really thought 
about it. Hm! 

STRANGER. And have you ever tliought of this: we 
may be bom in guilt? 

TEMPTER. That’s nothing to do ^vith me: I concern 
myself with the present. 

STRANGER. Good! Don’t you think we’re sometimes 
punished wrongly, so that we fail to see the logical 
coimection, though it exists? 

TEMPTER. Logic’s not missing; but all life’s a tissue of 
offences, mistakes, errors, that are comparatively 
blameless owing to human weakness, but that arc 
punished by the most consistent revenge. Everything’s 
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revenged, even our injudicious actions. Who forgives? 
A magnanimous man— sometimes; heavenly justice, 
never! {A pilgrlm appears in ihe background.) See! A 
penitent! I’d like to know what wrong he’s done. 
We’ll ask him. Welcome to our quiet meadows, 
peaceful wanderer! Take your place at the simp e 
table of the ascetic, at which there arc no more 
temptations. 

PILGRIM. Thank you, fellow traveller in the vale ot 
woe. 

TEMPTER. What kind of woe is yours? 

PILGRIM. None in particular; on the contrar)', the 
hour of liberation’s struck, and I’m going up tlicrc to 
receive absolution. 

STRANGER, Listen, haven’t we two met before? 
PILGRIM. I think so, certainly. 

STRANGER. Gtcsar! You’re Cjcsar! 

PILGRIM. I used to be; but I am no longer. 

TEMPTER. Ha ha! Imperial acquaintance. Really! 
But tell us, tell us! 

PILGRIM. You shall hear. Now I’ve a right to speak, 
for ray penance is at an end. ^Vhcn we met at a certain 
doctor’s house, I was shut up there as a madman and 
supposed to be suffering from the illusion that I 'vas 
Gasar. Now the Stranger shall hear the truth of the 
matter; I never believed it, but I was forced by scruples 
of conscience to put a good face on it. ... A friend of 
mine, a bad friend, had written proof that I %vas the 
victim of a misimderstanding; but he didn’t speak 
when he should have, and I took his silence as a request 
not to speak either— and to suffer. Why did I? WeUj 
in my youth I was once in great need, I was received 
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as a guest in a house on an island far out to sea by a 
man who, in spite of unusual gifts, had been passed 
ovei* for promotion— owing to his senseless pride. This 
man, by solitai^ brooding on liis lot, had come to hold 
quite extraordinary wews about himself. I noticed it, 
but I said nothing. One day this man’s wfe told me 
that he was sometimes mentally unbalanced; and then 
tliought he was Julius Ca:sar. For many years I kept 
this secret conscientiously, for I’m not ungrateful by 
nature. But life’s tricky. It happened a few years later 
that this Cffisar laid rough hands on my most intimate 
fate. In anger at this I betrayed the secret of his Gfcsar 
mania and made my erstwhile benefactor such a 
laugliing stock, that his existence became unbearable 
to him. And now listen how Nemesis overtakes one! 
A year later I wrote a book— I am, you must know, 
an author who’s not made his name. . . . And in tliis 
book I described incidents of family life; how I played 
with my daughter— she was called Julia, as Caesar’s 
daughter was— and with my wife, whom we called 
Csesar’s wife because no one spoke cril of her. . . . 
Well, tliis recreation, in which my mother-in-law 
joined too, cost me dear. When I was looking through 
the proofs of my book, I saw the danger and said to 
myself; you’ll trip yourself up. I wanted to cut it out 
but, if you’ll believe it, the pen refused, and an inner 
voice said to me: let it stand! It did stand! And I fell. 

STRANGER. Why didn’t you publish the letter from 
your friend that would have explained evciything? 

PILGRIM. When the disaster had happened I felt at 
once that it was the finger of God, and that I must 
suffer for my ingratitude. 
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STRANGER. And you did suffer? 

PILGRIM. Not at all! I smiled to myself and wouldn’t 
let myself be put out. And because I accepted my 
punishment with calmness and humility Gkid lightened 
my burden; and I didn’t feel myself ridiculous. 

TEMPTER. That’s a strange story; but such things 
happen. Shall we move on now? We’ll go for an 
excursion, now we’ve weathered the storms. PuU 
yourself up by the roots, and then ^ve’ll climb the 
mountain. 

stranger. The Confessor told me to wait for Iiim. 

teotter. He’ll find you, anyhow! And up here in 
the xdllage the court’s sitting to-day. A particularly 
interesting case is to be tried; and I dare say I’H be 
called as a wtness. Come! 

stranger. Well, whether I sit here, or up there, is all 
the same to me. 

PILGRIM [to the stranger). 'Wlio’s that? 

stranger. I don’t know. He looks like an anarchist. 

PILGRIM. Interesting, anyhow! 

^^yr^GER. He’s a sceptical gentleman, who’s seen 

tempter. Come, children; I’ll tell you stories on the 
way. Gome. Come! 

{They go out towards the background.) 

Curtain. 
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SCENE I 

TERRACE ON THE MOUNTAIN 

A Terrace on the mountain on which the Monasteiy stands. 
On the right a rocky clijf and a similar one on the left. 
In the far background a bird’s-eye view of a river landscape 
with towns, villages, ploughed fields and woods; in the 
very far distance the sea can be seen. Down stage an 
apple tree laden with fruit. Under it a long table with a 
chair at the end and benches at the sides. Down stage, 
right, a comer of the village town hall. A cloud seems to 
be hanging immediately over the village. 

The MAGISTRATE sits at the end of the table in the 
capacity of judge; the assessors on the benches. The 
ACCUSED MAN is Standing on the right by the magistrate; 
the witnesses on the left, amongst them the tempter. 
Members of the public, with the pilgrim and the 
stranger, are standing here and there not far from the 
judge’s seat. 

magistrate. Is the accused present? 

accused man. Yes. Present. 

MAGISTRATE. Tliis is a very sad story, that’s brought 
trouWe and shame on our small community. Florian 
Rcichcr, twenty-three years old, is accused of shooting 
at Fritz Schlipitska’s affianced wife, rvith the clear 
intention of killing her. It’s a case of premeditated 
murder, and the provisions of the law are perfectly 
clear. Has the accused anything to say in his defence, 
or can he plead mitigating circumstances? 
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AGCOSED MAH. No. 

TEMPTER. Ho, there! 

MAGISTRATE. ^Vho are you? 

TEMPTER. Counsel for the accused. . 

MAGISTRATE. The accused man certainly has a ng r 
to the services of counsel, but in tlie present case 
think the facts are so clear that the people have reache 
a certain conclusion; and the murderer will hardly be 
able to regain their sympathy. Isn’t that so? 

PEOPLE. He’s condemned already! 

, TEMPTER. Who by? 

PEOPLE. The Law and Iris own deed. 

TEMPTER. Listen to me! As counsel for the accuse 
1 represent liim and take the accusation on myself, 
ask permission to address the court, 

MAGISTRATE. I Can’t refusc it. 

PEOPLE. Florian’s been condemned already. 

TEMPTER. The case must first be heard. [Pause.) I “ 
reached my eighteenth year — it’s Florian speaking-^ 
and my thoughts, as I grew up under my mother s 
watchful eye, were pure; and my heart without deceit, 
for I’d never seen or heard anything ivicked. Then I" 
Florian, that is— met a young girl who seemed to me 
the most beautiful creature I’d ever set eyes on in this 
wicked world, for she was goodness itself. I offered her 
my hand, my heart, and my future. She accepted 
everything and swore that she’d be true. I w'as to senT 
five years for my Rachel— and I did serve, collecting 
one smaw after another for the little nest we were going 
to build. My whole life was centred on the love of this 
woman! As I was true to her myself, I never mistrusted 
her. By the fifth year I’d built the hut and collected 
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our household goods . . . when I discovered she’d 
been playing' with me and had deceived me with at 
least three men. . . . 

MAGISTRATE. Have you wtnesses? 

BAILIFF. Three valid ones; Fm one of them. 

MAGISTRATE. Thc bailiff alone will be sufficient. 

TEMPTER. Then I shot her; not out of revenge, but 
in order to free myself from the unhealthy thoughts her 
faithlessness had forced on me; for when I tried to tear 
her picture out of my heart, images of her lovers always 
rose and crept into my blood, so that at last I seemed to 
be living in unlanvful relationsliip with three men — 
%vith a woman as thc link between us! 

MAGISTRATE. Well, that was jcalousy ! 

ACCUSED MAN. Ycs, that was jealousy. 

TEMPTER. Yes, jealousy, that feeling for cleanliness, 
that seeks to preserve thoughts from pollution by 
strangers. If Fd been content to do nothing, if I’d not 
been jealous, I’d have got into vicious company, and I 
didn’t want to do that. That’s why she had to die so 
that my thoughts might be cleansed of deadly sin, 
wliich alone is to be condemned. I’ve finished. 

PEOPLE. The dead woman’s guilty! Her blood’s on 
her own head. 

MAGISTRATE. Shc’s guilty, for she was the cause of 
the crime. 

( The FATHER of the dead woman steps forward.) 

FATHER. Your WoFsliip, Judge of my dead child; 
and you, countrymen, let me speak! 

MAGISTRATE. The dead girl’s father may speak. 

FATHER. You’re accusing a dead girl; and I shall 
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answer. Maria, my child, has undoubtedly been guilty 
of a crime and is to blame for tlic misdeeds of tliis man. 
There’s no doubt of it! 

PEOPLE. No doubt! It’s she who’s guilty! 

FATHER. Permit her father to add a word of explana- 
tion, if not of defence. (Pause.) Wren she was fifteen, 
Maria fell into tlic liands of a man who seemed to have 
made it his business to entrap young girls, much as a 
bird-catdicr traps small birds. He was no seducer, in 
me ordinary sense, for he contented himself witli 
mdmg her senses and entangling her feelings only to 
t irust her away and watch how she suffered with tom 
wngs and a^ broken heart— tortured by the agony of 
ove, which is worse than any other agony. For three 
years Mana was cared for in an institution for the 
men a y deranged. And when she came out again, 

1 ^ divided, broken into several pieces— it might 
DC said that she was several persons. She was an angel 
feared God with one side of her spirit; but with 
pother she was a devil, and reviled aU that was holy. 

^ ri from dancing and frenzy to 

sneak ■: heard her, in his presence, 

cSd so alter her expression, that I 

seemed another being. But to me she 

Marne, or \cfLST ™ ” 

air •“ 

tempter. Yes. It was I 
people. Stone him! 

be1I^«d^™' its course. He must 
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TEMPTER. Bon! Then listen, Argives! It was like 
this. Your humble servant, bom of poor but fairly 
honourable parents, was from the beginning one of 
those strange birds Avho, in their youth, go in search of 
their Creator— but without ever finding him, natur- 
ally! It’s more usual for old cuckoos to look for liim 
in tlicir dotage — and for good reasons! The urge for 
this youthful quest was accompanied by a purity of 
heart and a modesty that even caused his nurses to 
smilc~ycs, we can laugh now when we hear that this 
boy would only change his underclotliing in the 
dark! But even if we’re corrupted by the crudities of 
life, we’re stiU bound to find something beautiful in it; 
and if we’re older something toucliing! And so we can 
afford to-day to laugh at liis childish innocence. Scorn- 
ful laughter, listeners, please. 

MAGISTRATE {seriously). He mistakes his listeners. 

tempter. Then I ought to be ashamed of myself! 
(Pause.) He became a youth— your humble servant— 
and fell into a series of traps that were laid for Ins 
innocence. I’m an old sinner, but I blush at this 
moment. . . . (He lakes off his hat.) Yes, look at me 
now— when I think of the insight this young man got 
into the world of Potiphar’s wives that surrounded 
him! There wasn’t a single woman. . . . Really, I’m 
ashamed in the name of mankind and the female sex- 
excuse me, please. . . . There were moments when I 
didn’t believe my eyes, but thought a devil had blinded 
my sight. The holiest bands. . . . (He pinches his 
tongue.) No, quiet! Mankind will feel itself calumni- 
ated! Enough, until my twenty-fifth year I fought the 
good fight; and I fell because. . . . Well, I was called 
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Joseph, and 1 zfjcj Joseph! I grew jealous of my virtue, 
and felt injured by the glances of a lc\vd woman. . . • 
And at last, cunningly seduced, I fell. Then I became 
a slave of my passions; often and often I sat by Omphalos 
and span, until I sank into the deepest degradation and 
suffered, suffered, suffered! But in realit)' it was only 
my body that was degraded; my soul lived her own 
life— her o%vn pure life, I can say— on her own account. 
And I raved innocently for pure young virgins who, it 
seems, felt the bond that drew us together. Because, 
without boasting, I can say they were attracted to me. 
I didn’t want to overstep the mark, but they did! And 
when I fled the danger, their hearts ^vere broken, so 
they said. In a word. I’ve never seduced an innocent 
girl. I swear it! Am I therefore to blame for the 
emotional sorrows of this young woman, who ^vent out 
of her mind? On the contrary, mayn’t I count it a 
xirtue that I shrank in horror from the step that brought 
about her fall? Who’ll cast the first stone at me? No 
one! Then I mistake my listeners. Indeed, I thought I 
might be an object of scorn, if I were to plead here for 
my masculine iimocence! Now, however, I feel young 
again; and there’s something for which I’d like to ask 
mankind’s forgiveness. If it weren’t tliat I happened to 
see a cynical smile on the lips of the w'oman who 
seduced me w'hen I was young. Come forward, woman, 
and look upon your work of destruction. Observe, how 
the seed has grown! 

WOMAN {cbming forward with dignity and modesty). It 
was I! Let me be heard, and let me tell the simple story 
of my seduction. {Pause.) Luckily my seducer is here, 
too. ... 
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MAGISTRATE. Fricnds! I must break off the proceed- 
ings; otherwise we’ll get back to Eve in Paradise. 

TEMPTER. Who was Adam’s seducer! That’s just 
where we %vant to get back to. Eve! Come for^vard, 
Eve. Eve! {He waves his cloak in the air. The trunk of 
the tree becomes transparent and eve appears, wrapped in 
her hair and with a girdle about her loins.) Now, 
Mother Eve, it was you who seduced our father. 
You are the accused: what have you to say in your 
defence? 

EVE {simply and with dignity). The serpent tempted me! 

TEMPTER. Well answered! Eve has proved her 
innocence. The serpent! Let the serpent come fonvard. 
(eve disappears.) The serpent! {The serpent appears in the 
tree trunk.) Here you can see the seducer of us all. Now, 
serpent, who was it that beguiled you? 

ALL {terrified). Silence! Blasphemer! 

TEMPTER. Answer, serpent! {Lightning and a clap of 
thunder; all flee, except the tempter, who has fallen to the 
ground, and the pilgrim, the stranger and the lady. The 
tempter begins to recover; he then gets up and sits down in 
an attitude that recalls the classical statue ‘The Polisher,' or 
‘The Slave.') Causa finalis, or the first cause— you 
can’t discover that! For if the serpent’s to blame, then 
we’re comparatively innocent— but mankind mustn’t 
be told diat! The Accused, however, seems to have 
got out of this business! 'And the Court of Justice has 
dissolved like smoke! Judge not. Judge not, O Judges! 

LADY {to the stranger). Come ^vith me. 

STRANGER. But I’d like to listen to this man. 

LADY. Wliy? He’s like a small child, putting all 
those questions that can’t be answered. You know how 
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little children ask about everything. ‘Papa, why does 
the sun rise in the east?’ You know tlie ansrvef? 

STRANGER. Hm! 

LADY. Or: ‘Mama, rvho made God?’ You thmk that 
profoimd? Well, come with me. 

STRANGER {fghtitig fiis admiration for the tempter). But 
that about Eve was new. . . . 

LADY. Not at all. I learnt it in my Bible history, 
when I was eight. And that we inherit the debts of our 
fathers is part of the law of the land. Come, my son. 

tempter [rising, shaking his limbs and climbing up the 
rocky wall to the right with a limp). Come, I’ll show you 
the world you think you know, but don’t. 

LADY [climbing up the rocky wall to the left). Come 
%vith me, my son, and I’ll show you God’s beautiful 
world, as I’ve come to see it, since the tears of sorrow 
washed the dust from my eyes. Come tvith me! 

[The STRANGER stands irresolute between them.) 

TEMPTER [to the lady). And how have you seen 
the world through your tears? Like meadow banks 
reflected in troubled water! A chaos of curved lines in 
which the trees seemed to be standing on their heads. 
[To the STRANGER.) No, my son, "with my field-glasses, 
dried in the fire of hate— wth my telescope I can see 
everythmg as it is. Clear and sharp, precisely as it is. 

LADY. \Vhat do you know of things, my son? You 
can never see the thing itself, only its picture; and the 
picture is illusion and not the thing. So you argue 
about pictures and illusions. 

TEMPTER. listen to her! A little philosopher in 
skirts. By Jupiter Chronos, such a disputation in this 
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giant ampiiithcatrc of the mountains demands a proper 
audience. Hullo! 

LADY. I have mine here: my friend, my husband, my 
child! If he’ll only listen to me, good; all will be well 
with me, and him. Come to me, my friend, for this is 
the way. This is the mountain Gcrizim, where blessings 
arc given. And that is Ebal, where they curse. 

TEMPTER. Yes, this is Ebal, where they curse. ‘Cursed 
be the earth, ^voman, for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou 
brhig forth children; and thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee.’ And then to the 
man this: 'Cursed is the ground for thy sake, thorns 
and thistle shall it bring forth to thee, and in the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou labour!’ So spoke the Lord, not 
I! 

LADY. ‘And God blessed the first pair; and He blessed 
the seventh day, on which He had completed His 
work— and the work was good.’ But you, and we, have 
made it somctliing evil, and that is why. . . . But he 
who obeys the commandments of the Lord dwells on 
Gerizim, where blessings arc given. Thus saith the 
Lord. ‘Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and blessed 
shalt thou be in the field. Blessed shall be thy basket 
and thy store. Blessed shalt thou be when thou comest 
in, and blessed when thou goest out. And the Lord 
shall give rain unto thy land in his season to increase 
thy harvest, and thy children shall flourish. And the 
Lord shall make thee plenteous in goods, to lend to the 
peoples, and never to borrow. And the Lord will bless 
all the work of thy hand, if thou shalt keep the com- 
mandments of the Lord thy God!’ (Pause.) So come, 
my friend, and lay your hand in mine. (She falls on her 
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knees with clasped hands.) I beg you, by tlie love that once 
united us, by the mcmor>' of the child that drew us 
together; by the strength of a mother’s love— a mother’s 
—for so have I loved you, erring child, whom I’ve 
sought in the dark places of the wood and whom at 
last I’ve found, hungry and witlicrcd for rvant of love! 
Come back to me, prodigal one; and bury your tired 
head on my heart, where you rested before ever you 
saw the light of the sun. (A change comes over her during 
this speech; her clothing falls from her and she is seen lo have 
changed into a white-robed woman loith her hair let down and 
with a full maternal bosom.) 

STRANGER. Mother! 

LADY. Yes, my child, your motlicr! In life I could 
never caress you— the will of higher powers denied it 
me. \Vliy that was I don’t dare to ask. 

STRANGER. But my mother’s dead? 

LADY. She was; but the dead aren’t dead, and 
maternal love can conquer death. Didn’t you know 
that? Come, my cliild. I’ll repay where I have been to 
blame. I’ll rock you to sleep on my knees. I’ll %vash 
you clean from the . . . (She omits the word she cannot 
bring herself to utter) of hate and sin. I’ll comb your 
hair, matted %vith the sweat of fear; and air a pure white 
sheet for you at tlie fire of a home— a home you’ve 
never had, you who’ve known no peace, you homeless 
one, son of Hagar, the serving woman, bom of a slave, 
against whom every man’s hand %vas raised. The 
ploughmen ploughed your back and scared deep 
furrows tliere. Come, I’ll heal your ^vounds, and suffer 
your sorro^vs. Come! 

STRANGER {who hos been weeping so violently that his 
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whole body has been trembling, now goes to the clijf on the 
left where the mother stands with open arms.) I’m coming! 

TEMPTER. I can do nothing now. But one day we 
shall meet again! {He disappears behind the cliff.) 

Curtain. 

* 

SCENE ir 

ROCKY LANDSCAPE ON THE MOUNTAIN 

Higher up the mountain; among the clouds a rocky landscape 
with a bog round if. The mother on a rock, climbing 
until she disappears into the cloud. The stranger 
stops, bewildered. ^ 

stranger. Oh, Mother, Mother! Why are youlcaving 
me? At the very moment when my loveliest dream 
was on the point of fulfilment! 

TEMPTER {coming forward). What have you been 
dreaming? Tell me! 

STRANGER. My dcarcst hope, most secret desire and 
last prayer! Reconciliation with mankind, through a 
woman. 

TEMPTER. Through a woman wlio taught you to hate. 

STRANGER. Ycs, bccausc she bound me to earth- 
like the round-shot a slave drags on his foot, so that he 
can’t escape. 

TEMPTER. You talk of woman. Always woman. 

STRANGER. Yes. Woman. . The beginning and the 
end — for us men anyhow. In relationship to one 
another they' are nothing. 
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TEMPTER. So that’s it; nothing in themselves; but 
everything for us, through us! Our honour and our 
shame; our greatest joy, our deepest pain; our redemp- 
tion and our fall; our wages and our punishment; our 
strength and our weakness. 

STRANGER. Our shamc! You’ve said so. Explain 
this riddle to me, you who’re ^vise. Wliencver I appeared 
in public arm in arm with a woman, my wife, who %vas 
beautiful and whom I adored, I felt ashamed of my own 
weakness. Explain that riddle to me. 

TEMPTER. You felt ashamed? I don’t know why. 
STRANGER. Can’t you answer? You, of all men? 
TEMPTER. No, I can’t. But I too always suffered 
when I was %vith my %vife in company, because I felt 
she was being soded by men’s glances, and I tlirough 
her, 

STRANGER. And when she did the shameful deed, 
you were dishonoured. Why? 

TEMPTER. The Eve of the Greeks was called Pandora, 
and Zeus created her out of %vickedness, in order to 
torture men and master them. As a wedding gift she 
received a box, containing all the unhappiness of the 
%vorId. Perhaps the riddle of this sphinx can more 
easily be guessed, if it’s seen from Olympus, rather than 
from the pleasure garden of Paradise. Its full meaning 
%vill never be known to us. Though I’m as able as 
you. (Pause.) And, by the way, I can still enjoy the 
greatest pleasure creation ever offered! Go you and do 
likewise! 

STRANGER. You mean Satan’s greatest illusion! For 
the woman who seems most beautiful to me, can seem 
horrible to others! Even for me, when she’s angry, she 
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can be uglier than any other ^voman. Then what is 
beauty? 

TEMPTER. A semblance, a reflection of your o^vn 
goodness! [He puts his hand over his mouth.) Curses on it! 
I let it out that time. And now the devil’s loose. . . . 

STRANGER. DcvU? Ycs. But if shc’s a devil, how can 
a devil make me desire virtue and goodness? For that’s 
what happened to me when I first saw her beauty; I 
was seized with a longing to be like her, and so to be 
worthy of her. To begin with I tried to be by taking 
exercise, having baths, using cosmetics and wearing 
good clothes; but I only made myself ridiculous. Then 
I began from \vithin; I accustomed myself to tliinking 
good thoughts, speaking well of people and acting 
nobly! And one day, when my outward form had 
moulded itself on the soul wthin, I became her likeness, 
as she said. And it was she who first uttered those 
wonderful words: I love you! How can a devil ennoble 
us; how can a spirit of hell fill us with goodness; how 
. . .? No, she was an angel! A fallen angel, of course, 
and her love a broken ray of that great light — that 
great eternal light — that warms and loves. . . . That 
loves. . . . 

TEMPTER. What, old friend, must we stand here like 
two youths and spell out the riddles of love? 

CONFESSOR [coming in). What’s this chatterer saying? 
He’s talked away his whole life; and never done anything. 

TEMPTER. I wanted to be a priest, but had no vocation. 

CONFESSOR. Whilst you’re waiting for it, help me to 
find a drunkard who’s drowned himself in the bog. 

It must be near here, because I’ve been following his 
tracks till now. 
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he’s been set free. Free from sin, from shame, from 
ugliness. Yes, in cleatli he looks beautiful. Death is the 
deliverer! (To (he stranger.) Do you hear that. 
Deliverer, you who couldn’t even free a drunkard from 
lus evil passions! 

TEMPTER. Crime as punishment? That’s not so bad. 
Most penetrating! 

CONFESSOR. So I tliink. You’ll have new matter for 
argument. 

TEMPTER. Now I’ll leave you gentlemen for a while. 
But soon we’ll meet again. (I/e goes out.) 

CONFESSOR. I saw you just now with a woman! So 
there are still temptations? 

STRANGER. Not thc kind you mean. 

CONFESSOR. Then what kind? 

STRANGER. I could Still imagine a reconciliation 
bchvecn mankind and woman— through woman herself! 
And indeed, through that woman who was my ^vife 
and has now become what I once held her to be- 
having been purified and lifted up by sorrow and need. 
But . . . 

CONFESSOR. But what? 

STRANGER. Experience teaches; the nearer, the further 
oflF: the further from one another, the nearer one can be, 

CONFESSOR. I’ve always known that— it was known by 
Dante, who all his life possessed the soul of Beatrice; 
and Beethoven, who was united from afar wth Therese 
von Brunswick, knew it, though she %vas the wife of 
another! 

STRANGER. And yct! Happiness is only to be found 
in her company. 

CONFESSOR. Then stay with her. 
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hard as stone, as cold and as white . . . Farewell! 
Greetings to those below! 

{Each of tlievi goes ojf in the direction he has chosen.) 

Curtain. 

♦ 

SCENE III 

A SMALL HOUSE ON THE MOUNTAIN 

A pleasant, panelled dining-room, with a tiled stove of majolica. 
On the dining-table, which is in the middle of the room, 
stand vases fdled with flowers; also two candelabra 
with many lighted candles. A large carved sideboard on 
the left. On the right, two ivindows. At the back, two 
doors; that on the left is open and gives a view of the 
drawing-room, belonging to the lady of the house, which 
is furnished in light green and mahogany, and has a 
standard lamp of brass with a large, lemon-coloured 
lampshade, which is lit. The door on the right is closed. 
On the left behind the sideboard the entrance from the hall. 

From the left the stranger enters, dressed as a 
bridegroom; and the lady, dressed as a bride; both 
radiant with youth and beauty. 

STRANGER. Welcome to my house, beloved; to your 
home and mine, my bride; to your dwelling-place, my 
wife! 

lady. Fm grateful, dear friend! It’s like a fairy tale! 

STRANGER. Ycs, it is. A whole book of fairy tales, my 
dear, written by me. 
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{ They sit down on either side of the table.) 

LADY. Is this real? It seems too lovely to me. 

STRANGER. IVc never seen you look so young, so 
beautiful. 

LADY. It’s your own eyes. . . . 

STRANGER. Ycs, my o^vn eyes that have leamt to see. 
And your goodness taught them. . . . 

LADY. I\Tuch itself was taught by sorrow. 

STRANGER. Ingeborg! 

LADY. It’s the first time you’ve called me by that 
name. 

STRANGER. The first? I’ve never met Ingeborg j I’ve 
never known you, as you arc, sitting here in our home! 
Home! An enchanting word. An enchanting thing I’ve 
never yet possessed. A home and a wife! You are my 
first, my only one; for what once happened exists no 
longer— no more than the hour that’s past! 

LADY. Orplicus! Your song has made tliese dead 
stones live. Make life sing in me! 

STRANGER. Eurydicc, whom I rescued from the 
underworld! I’ll love you to life again; revivify you 
witli my imagination. Now happiness \sdll come to us, 
for we know tlie dangers to avoid. 

lady. The dangers, yes! It’s lovely in tliis house. 
It seems as if these rooms were full ofimdsible guests, 
who vc come to welcome us. Kind spirits, who’ll bless 
us and our home. 

sn^'GER. The candle flames arc still, as if in prayer. 
Tlie flowers arc pensive. ... And yet! 

summer night’s outside, warm 
un ar '. And stars hang in the sky; large and tearful 
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in the fir trees, like Christmas candles. This is happiness. 
Hold it fast! 

STRANGER {still thinking). And yet! 

LADY. Hush! 

STRANGER {getting tip) . A poem’s coming: I can hear it. 
It’s for you. 

LADY. Don’t tell it me. I can see it — in your eyes. 
STRANGER. For I read it in yours! Well, I couldn’t 
repeat it, because it has no words. Only scent, and 
colour. If I were to, I should destroy it. What’s unborn 
is always most beautiful. What’s unwon, most dear! 
LADY. Qiiiet. Or our guests ■will leave us. 

( They do not speak.) 

STRANGER. This is happiness— -but I can’t grasp it. 
LADY. See it and breath it; for it can’t be grasped. 

( They do not speak.) 

STRANGER. You’re looking at your little room. 

LADY. It’s as bright green as a summer meadow. 
There’s someone in there. Several people! 

STRANGER. Only my thoughts. 

LADY. Your good, your beautiful thoughts. . . . 
STRANGER. Given me by you. 

LADY. Had I anything to give you ? 

STRANGER. You? Everything! But up to now my 
hands have not been free to take it. Not clean enough 
to stroke your little heart. . . . 

LADY. Beloved! The time for reconciliation’s coming. 
STRANGER. Witli mankind, and woman— through a 
woman? Yes, that time has come; and blessed may you 
be amongst women. 
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i,ADY (drily). No. Certainly not. (The strangbr sils 
down at the table and looks at the lady.) \Vliy arc you 
looking at me? 

STRANGER. I’d like to sec your thoughts. 

LADY, But you’ve licard them. 

STRANGER. That’s nothing; I ^vant to sec them! 
(Pause.) What one says is mostly worthless. (Pause.) 
May I read them? No, I see I mayn’t. You want 
nothing more from me. (The lady makes a gesture as if 
she xuerc going to speak.) Your face tells me enough. Now 
you’ve sucked me dry, eaten me hollow, killed my ego, 
my personality. To that I answer; how, my beloved? 
Have I killed your ego, when I wanted to give you the 
whole of mine; when I let you skim the cream off my 
botvl, that I’d filled with all the experience of a long 
life, wth incursions into the deserts and groves of 
knowledge and art? 

LADY. I don’t deny it, but my ego wasn’t my own. 

STRANGER. Not yours? Then what is? Something 
that belongs to others? 

LADY. Is yours something that belongs to others too? 

STRANGER. No. What I’ve experienced is my own, 
mine and no other’s. Wiiat I’ve read becomes mine, 
because I’ve broken it in two like glass, melted it down, 
and from tliis substance blown new glass in novel 
forms. 

LADY. But I can never be yours. 

STRANGER. I’vc bccomc yours. 

LADY, What have you got from me? 

STRANGER. How can you ask me that? 

LADY. All the same— I’m not sure that you think it, 
though I feel you feel it— you wish me far away. 
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STRANGER. I must bc a certain distance from you, if 
Fm to see you. No%s' youTc within the focus, and your 
image is unclear. 

LADY. The nearer, the farther off! 

STRANGER. Ycs. \Vlien we part, %vc long for one 
another; and when we meet again, we long to part. 
LADY. Do you really think we love each other? 

STRANGER. Yes. Not like ordinary pcopic, but unusual 

ones. We resemble two drops of water, that fear to get 
close together, in case they should cease to be two and 
become one. 

LADY. This time we knew the dangers and wanted to 
avoid them. But it seems that they can’t bc avoided. 

STRANGER. Perhaps they weren’t dangers, but rude 
necessities; la^vs inscribed in the councils of the inx- 
mortals. (Siletice.) Your love always seemed to have 
the effect of hate. When you made me happy, yo’t 
envied the happiness you’d given me. And when you 
saw I was unliappy, you loved me. 

LADY. Do you want me to leave you? 

STRANGER. If you do, I shall die. 

LADY. And, if I stay, it’s I who’ll die. 

STRANGER. Then let’s die together and live out our 
love in a higher life; our love, that doesn’t seem to be of 
this world. Let’s live it out in another planet, where 
there’s no nearness and no distance, where two are one; 
where number, time and space are no longer what 
they are in this. 

LADY, I’d like to die, yet I don’t want to. I think I 
must be dead already. 

STRANGER. The air up here’s too strong. 

LADY. You can’t love me if you speak like that. 
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STRANGER. To bc frank, there are moments ^vhen you 
don’t exist for me. But in others I feel your hatred like 
suffocating smoke. 

LADY. And I feel my heart creeping from my breast, 
when you are angry with me. 

STRANGER. Then we must hate one other. 

LADY. And love one another too. 

STRANGER. And hate because we love. We hate each 
other, because we’re bound together. Wc hate the 
bond, wc hate our love; wc hate what is most loveable, 
what is the bittei'cst, the best this life can offer. We’ve 
come to an end ! 

LADY. Yes. 

STRANGER. What a jokc life is, if you take it seriously. 
And how serious, if you take it as a joke! You wanted to 
lead me by the hand towards the light; your^ easier 
fate was to make mine easier too. I wanted to raise you 
above the bogs and quicksands; but you longed for the 
lower regions, and wanted to convince me they were 
the upper ones. I ask myself if it’s possible that you 
took what was wicked from me, when I was freed from 
it; and that what was good in you entered into me? 
If I’ve made you wicked I ask your pardon, and I kiss 
your little hand, that caressed and scratched me . . . 
the little hand that led me into the darkness . . . and 
on the long journey to Damascus. ... 

LADY. To a parting? (Silence.) Yes, a parting! 

‘ (The LADY goes on her way. The stranger on io a 
chair by the table. The tempter puts his head in at 
the window, and rests himself on his elbows whilst he 
smokes a cigarette.) 
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TEMPTER. Ah, yes! G’est I’amour! The most mj'steri- 
ous of all mysteries, the most inexplicable of ail that 
can’t be explained, the most precarious of all that’s 
insecure. 

STRANGER. So you’rc here? 

TEMPTER. I’m always everywhere, ■where it smells of 
quarrels. And in love affairs there arc always quarrels. 

STRANGER. Always? 

TEMPTER. Always! I was in\'ited to a silver wedding 
yesterday. Twenty-five years are no trifle— and for 
twenty-five years they’d been quarrelling. The whole 
love affair had been one long sliindy, with many little 
ones in between! And yet they loved one another, and 
were grateful for all the good tliat had come to them; 
the etdl was forgotten, wiped out— for a moment’s 
happiness is worth ten days of blows and pinpriclcs. , 
Oh yes! Those who won’t accept evil never get any* 
thing good. The rind’s very bitter, though the kernel’s 
sweet. 

stranger. But very small. 

•raMPTER. It rnay be small, but it’s good! (Pause.) 
Tell me, why did your madonna go, her way? No 
answer; because he doesn’t know! Now we’U have to 
let the hotel again. Here’s a board. I’ll hang it out at 
once. To Let.’ One comes, another goes! G’est la 
^'le,quo^? Rooms for Travellers! 

STRANGER. Havc you ever been married? 

tempter. Oh yes. Of course. 

STRANGER. Then why did you part? 

tcmpter. Chiefly perhaps it’s a peculiarity of mine 
-chiefly because-~weU, you know, a man marries to 
g a ome, to get mto a home; and a woman to get out 
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of one. She wanted to get out, and I wanted to get in! 
I was so made that I couldn’t take her into company, 
because I felt as if she were soiled by men’s glances. 
And in company, my splendid, wonderful wife turned 
into a little grimacing monkey I couldn’t bear the 
sight of. So I stayed at home; and then, she stayed 
away. And when I met her again, she’d changed into 
someone else. She, my pure white notepaper, was 
scribbled all over; her dear and lovely features changed 
in imitation of the satyr-like looks of strange men. I 
could sec miniature photographs of bull-fighters and 
guardsmen in her eyes, and hear the strange accents of 
strange men in her voice. On our grand piano, on which 
only the harmonies of the great masters used to be heard, 
she now played the cabaret songs of strange men; 
and on our table there lay nothing but the favourite 
reading of strange men. In a word, my whole existence 
was on the way to becoming an intellectual concubinage 
with strange men — and that was contrary to my nature, 
which has always longed for women! And — I need 
hardly say this — the tastes of these strange men were 
always the reverse of mine. She developed a real 
genius for discovering things I detested! That’s what 
she called ‘saving her personality.’ Can you understand 
that? 

STRANGER. I Can; but I won’t attempt to explain it. 

TEMPTER, Yet this woman maintained she loved me, 
and that I didn’t love her. But I loved her so much I 
didn’t want to speak to any other human being; because 
I feared to be untrue to her if I found pleasure in the 
company of others, even if they were men. ^ I’d married 
for feminine society; and in order to enjoy it I’d left my 
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friends. I’d married in order to find company, but 
what I got was complete solitude! And I w'as support- 
ing house and home, in order to prowde strange men 
with feminine companionship. C’est Vamour, my 
fiiend! 

STEANGER. You should never talk about your wife. 

TEMPTER. No! For if you speak ^vcll of her, people 
win laugh; and if you speak ill, all their s^mipathy wU 
go out to her; and if, in the first instance, you ask why 
they laugh, you get no answer. 

STRAKGER. No. You Can never find out "who you’ve 
married. Never get hold of her — it seems she’s no one. 
Tell me — ^^vhat is woman? 

TEMPTER. I don’t know! Perhaps a larva or a cluysalis, 
out of whose trance-like life a man one day will be 
created. She seems a child, but isn’t one; she is a sort 
of child, and yet not like one. Drags do%raward, when 
the man pxills up. Drags upward, w’hen the man pxiUs 
down. 

STRAKGER. Slic ahva^’s wants to disagree wth her 
husband; always has a lot of s)Tnpathy for what he 
dislikes; is crudest beneath the greatest superficial 
refinement; the wickedest amongst the best. And y'Ct, 
whenever I’ve been in love, I’ve always grown more 
sensitive to the refinements of ci\'ilisation. 

TEMPTER. You, I dare say. INTiat about her? 

STRAKGER. Oh, w'hilst our love was growing she w'as 
always developing backwards. And getting cruder and 
more wacked. 

TEMPTER. Can you explain that? 

STRAKGER. No. But oncc, when I was brjang to find . 
the solution to the riddle by disagreeing wdth myself, 
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I took it that she absorbed my evil and I her 
good. 

TEMPTER. Do you think woman’s particularly false? 

STRANGER. Yes and no. She seeks to hide her weak- 
ness but that only means that she’s ambitious and has a 
sense of shame. Only whores are honest, and therefore 
cynical. 

TEMPTER. Tell me some more about her that’s good. 

STRANGER. I oncc had a woman friend. She soon 
noticed that when I drank I looked uglier than usual; 
so she begged me not to. I remember one night we’d 
been talking in a cafe for many hours. When it was 
nearly ten o’clock, she begged me to go home and not 
to drink any more. We parted, after we’d said good- 
night. A few days later I heard she’d left me only to go 
to a large party, where she drank till morning. Well, 

I said, as in those days I looked for all that was good in 
women, she meant well by me, but had to pollute herself 
for business reasons. 

TEMPTER. That’s well thought out; and, as a view, 
can be defended. She wanted to make you better than 
herself, higher and purer, so that she could look up to 
you! But you can find an equally good explanation for 
tliat. A wife’s always angry and out of humour with 
her husband; and the husband’s always kind and grate- 
ful to his wife. He docs all he can to make things easy 
for her, and she does all she can to torture him. 

STRANGER. That’s not true. Of course it may some- 
times appear to be so. I once had a woman friend who 
shifted all the defects that she had on to me. For in- 
stance, she was very much in love with herself, and 
therefore called me the most egoistical of men. She 
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drank, and called me a drunkard; she rarely changed 
her linen and said I was dirty; she was jealous, even 
of my men friends, and called me Othello. She was 
masterful and called me Nero. Niggardly and called 
me Harpagon. 

TEMPTER. Why didn’t you answer her? 

STRANGER. You know why very well! If I’d made 
clear to her ■what she really was, I’d ha\'c lost her favour 
tliat moment — and it was precisely her favour I wanted 
to keep. 

tempter, a tout prix! Yes, that’s the source of 
degradation! You grow accustomed to holding your 
tongue, and at last find yourself caught in a tissue of 
falsehoods. 


stranger. IVaitI Don’t you agree that married 
people so mix their personalities that they can no longer 
distmguish between meum and tuum, no longer remain 
separate from one another, or cannot tell their o^vn 
weaknesses from those of the other. My jealous fiiend, 
■who called me Othello, took me for herself identified 
me TOth herself. 

tempter. That sounds conceivable. 
stranger. You see! You can often explain most if 
you don t ask who’s to blame. For when married people 

^ realm di^vided against itself 
and that s the worst kind of disharmony. 

temp-ter. There are moments when I think a woman 
cannot love a man. 


GRANGER. Perhaps not. To love is an active verb 
and woman’s a passive noun. He loves and she is 
ove 5 e questions and she merely answers. 
tempter. Then what is woman’s love? 
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STRANGER. The man’s. 

TEMPTER. Well said. And therefore when the man 
ceases to love her, she severs herself from him! 

STRANGER. And then? 

TEMPTER. ’Sh! Someone’s coming. Perhaps to take 
the house! 

STRANGER. A woman or a man? 

TEMPTER. A woman! And a man. But he’s waiting 
outside. Now he’s turned and is going into the wood. 
Interesting! 

STRANGER. Who is it? 

TEMPTER. You can see for yourself. 

STRANGER {looking out of the window). It’s she! My 
first wife! My first love! 

TEMPTER. It seems she’s left her second husband 
recently . . . and arrived here with number three; 
who, if one can judge by certain movements of his back 
and calves, is escaping from a stormy scene. Oh, well! 
But she didn’t notice his spiteful intentions. Very 
interesting! I’ll go out and listen. 

{He disappears. The woman knocks.) 

STRANGER. Comc in! 

{The WOMAN co7nes in. There is a silence.) 

WOMAN {excitedly). I only came here because the 
house was to let. 

STRANGER. Oh! 

WOM.W {slowly). Had I kno\vn who wanted to let it, 

I shouldn’t have come. 

STRANGER. What docs it matter? 

WOMAN. May I sit down a moment? I’m tired. 
s6i 
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STRANGER. Plcasc do. {They sit down at the table 
opposite one another, in the seats occupied by the stranger 
and the lady in the first scene) It’s a long time since 
we’ve sat facing one another like this. 

WOMAN. With flowers and lights on the table. One 

night ... . r! 

STRANGER. When I was dressed as a bridegroom an 

you as a bride ... _ . 

WOMAN. And the candle flames were still as m 
prayer and the flowers pensive. . . . 

STRANGER. Is your husband outside? 

WOMAN. No. , 

STRANGER. You’rc Still seeking . . . what doesnt 
exist? 

WOMAN. Doesn’t it? 

STRANGER. No. I always told you so, but you 
wouldn’t believe me; you wanted to find out for your- 
self. Have you found out now? 

WOMAN. Not yet. 

STRANGER. Why did you leave your husband? {The 
WOMAN doesn't reply) Did he beat you? 

WOMAN. Yes. 

STRANGER. How did he come to forget himself so far? 
WOMAN. He was angry. 

STRANGER. What about? 

WOMAN. Nothing. 

STRANGER. Why was he angry about notliing? 
WOMAN {rising). No, thank you! I won’t sit here and 
be picked to pieces. Where’s your wife? 

STRANGER. She left mcjust now. 

WOMAN. Why? 

STRANGER. 'Why did^'ow Icavc mc? 
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WOMAN. I felt you wanted to leave me', so, not to be 
deserted, I went myself. 

STRANGER. I dare say that’s true. But how could you 
read my thoughts? 

WOMAN {sitting down again). Wliat? We didn’t need to 
speak in order to know one another’s thoughts. 

STRANGER, Wc made a mistake when we were 
living together, because we accused each other of 
wicked thoughts before they’d become actions; and 
lived in mental reservations instead of realities. For 
instance, I once noticed how you enjoyed the defiling 
gaze of a strange man, and I accused you of unfaithful- 
ness. 

WOMAN, You were wrong to do so, and right. Because 
my thoughts were sinful. 

STRANGER. Don’t you think my habit of ‘anticipating 
you’ prevented your bad designs from being put in 
practice? 

WOMAN. Let me think! Yes, perhaps it did. But I 
was annoyed to find a spy always at my side, watching 
my inmost self, that was my own. 

STRANGER. But it Wasn’t your o^vn: it was ours! 

wo^tAN. Yes, but I held it to be mine, and believed 
you’d no right to force your way in. When you did so 
I hated you; I said you were abnormally suspicious 
out of self-defence. Now I can admit that your sus- 
picions were never wrong; that they were, in fact, the 
purest wisdom. 

STRANGER. Oh! Do you know that,, at night, when 
we’d said good-night as friends and gone to sleep, I 
nsed to wake and feel your hatred poisoning me; and 
think of getting out of bed so as not to be suffocated. 
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One night I woke and felt a pressure on the top of my 
head. I saw you were awake and had put your hand 
close to my moutli. I thought you were making me 
inhale poison from a pliial; and, to make sure, I seized 
your hand. 

WOMAN. I remember. 

STRANGER. What did you do then? 

WOMAN. Nothing. Only hated you. 

STRANGER. Wiry? 

WOMAN. Because you were my husband. Because I 
ate your bread. 

STRANGER. Do you tlunk it’s always the same? 

WOMAN. I don’t know. I suspect it is. 

STRANGER. But somctimcs you’ve even despised me? 

wojtAN. Yes, when you were ridiculous. A man in 
love is always ridiculous. Do you know what a cox- 
comb is? That’s what a lover’s like. 

STRANGER. But if any man who loves you is ridiculous, 
how can you respond to his love? 

WOMAN, We don’t! We submit to it, and search for 
another man who doesn’t love us. 

STRANGER. But if he, in turn, begins to love you, do 
you look for a third? 

WOMAN. Perhaps it’s like that. 

STRANGER. Very strange. [There is a silence.) I 
remember you were always dreaming of someone you 
caUed your Toreador, which I translated by ‘horse- 
butcher.’ You eventually got him, but he gave you no 
cMdren, and no bread; only beatings! A toreador’s 
a ways ghting. [Silence Once I let myself be tempted 
into ^ng to compete ivith tiie toreador. I started to 
bicycle and fence and do other things of the kind. But 
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you only began to detest me for it. That means that 
the husband mayn’t do what the lover may. Later you 
had a passion for page boys. One of them used to sit 
on the Brussels carpet and read you bad verses. . . . 
My good ones were of no use to you. Did you get your 
page boy? 

WOMAN. Yes. But his verses weren’t bad, really. 

STRANGER. Oh ycs, tlicy Were, my dear. I know him! 
He stole my rhythms and set them for the barrel organ. 

WOMAN {risitig and going to the door.) You should be 
ashamed of yourself. 

[The TEMPTER comes in, holding a letter in his hand.) 

TEMPTER. Here’s a letter. It’s for you. [The woman 
takes it, reads it and falls into a chair.) A farewell note! 
Oh, well! All beginnings are hard — in love affairs. 
And those who lack the patience to surmount initial 
difficulties— lose the golden fruit. Pages are always 
impatient. Unknown youth, have you had enough? 

stranger [rising and picking up his hat). My poor 
Anna! 

WOMAN. Don’t leave me. 

STRANGER. I mUSt. 

WOMAN. Don’t go. You were the best of them all. 

TEMPTER. Do you Want to begin again from the 
beginning? That would be a sure way to make an end 
of this. For if lovers only find one another, they lose 
one anotlier! What is love? Say sometliing wtty, each 
one of you, before we part. 

WOMAN. I don’t know what it is. The highest and 
the loveliest of tilings, that has to sink to the lowest and 
the ugliest. 
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STRANGER. A caricatuTC of godly love. 

TEMPTER. An annual plant, that blossoms during 
the engagement, goes to seed in marriage and then 
sinks to the earth to witlier and die. 

WOMAN. The loveliest flowers have no seed. The 
rose is the flower of love. 

STRANGER. And thc lily that of innocence. That 
can form seeds, but only opens her wliite cup to kisses. 

1TMPTER. And propagates her kind with buds, out of 
which fresh lilies spring, like chaste Minerva who sprang 
fully armed from the head of Zeus, and not from his 
royal loins. Oh yes, ehildrcn. I’ve understood much, 
but never this: what thc beloved of my soul has to do 
wth. . . . [He hesitates.) 

STRANGER. Well, go On! 

tempter. What aU-powcrful love, that is the 
marriage of souls, has to do with tlic propagation of thc 
species! 

STRANGER.) , 

WOMAN. 3 ^ow he s come to the point! 


TEMPTER. I ve never been able to understand how a 
Mss, that s an unborn word, a soundless speech, a quiet 
anpiage of the soul, can be exchanged, by means of 
a hallowed procedure, for a surgical operation, that 
always ends in tears and thc chattering of teeth. I’ve 
never understood how that holy night, the first in which 
tM'o souls embrace each other in love, can end in the 
s e (tag of blood, in quarrelling, hate, mutual con- 
tempt— and hnt! {He holds his mouth shut.) 

STR^GER Suppose the story of the fall were true? 
In pam shalt thou bring forth children. 
tempter. In that case one could understand. 
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WOMAN. Who is the man who says these things? 
TEMPTER. Only a wanderer on the quicksands of 
this life. {The woman rises.) So you’re ready to go. 
Who will go first? 

STRANGER. I shall. 

TEMPTER. Where? 

STRANGER. Upwards. And you? 

TEMPTER. I shall stay down here, in between. . . . 

Curtain. 
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ACT IV 
SCENE I 


CHAPTER HOUSE OF THE MONASTERY 


A Gothic chapter house. In the background arcades lead to the 
cloisters and the courtyard of the monastery. In the 
middle of the courtyard there is a well with a statue of the 
Mary, surrounded by long-stemmed white roses, 
walls of the chapter house are filled with built-in 
choir stalls of oak. The prior’s own stall is in the 
middle to the right and rather higher than the rest. In 
t le tniddle of the chapter house an enormous crucifix. The 
sm is shining on the statue of the Virgin in the courtyard, 
ihe STRANGER enters from the back. He is wearing a 
coarse monkish cowl, with a rope round his waist and 
^ feet. He halts in the doorway and looks 
a e chapter house, then goes over to the crucifix and stops 
wjTffn/ Tie last strophe of the choral service can 

e card from across the courtyard. The confessor 
ensrs from the back; he is dressed in black and white; 
e tas ong hair and a long beard and a very small 
tonsure that can hardly be seen. 


confessor 

GRANGER. 

CONFESSOR, 

stranger. 

CONFESSOR, 
quite wliite! 

stranger. 
rue: why do 
CONFESSOR, 


Peace be ■vvitli you! 

And M-ith you. 

How do you Uke this white house? 

1 can only see blackness. 

ou Still are black; but you’ll grow wliite, 
Hid you sleep well last night? 
Creamlessly, like a tired child. But tcU 
1 ftnd so many locked doors? 

uu gradually learn to open them. 
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STRANGER, Is this a large building? 

CONFESSOR, Endless! It dates from the time of 
Charlemagne and has continually grown through pious 
benefactions. Untoudicd by the spiritual upheavals .and 
changes of clincrcnl epochs, it stands on its rocky height 
as a monument of Western culture. That is to s.ay: 
Christian faith wedded to the knowledge of Hellas and 
Rome. 

STRANGER. So it’s not mcrcly a religious foundation? 

CONFESSOR. No. It cmbraccs all the arts and sciences 
as well. There's a library, museum, observatory and 
laboratory— as you'll see later. Agriculture and horti- 
culture arc also studied here; and a hospital for laymen, 
with its own sulphur springs, is attached to the monas- 
tery, 

STRANGER, Onc tvord more, before the chapter 
assembles. Wliat kind of man is the Prior? 

CONFESSOR {smiling). He is the Prior! Aloof, tvhhout 
peer, dwelling on the summits of human knowledge, 
and . . , well, you’ll see him soon. 

stranger. Is it true that he’s so old? 

CONFESSOR, He’s rcachcd .an unusual age. He was 
bom at the beginning of the century that’s now nearing 
its end. 

STRANGER. Has Jic alway.s been in the monastery? 

CONFESSOR. No. Hc’s not .always been a monk, 
though always a priest. Once he was a minister, but 
that ^vas seventy years ago. Twice curator of the 
university. Archbishop. . . . ’Sh! Mass is over. 

STRANGER, I presume he’s not the land of un- 
prejudiced priest who pretends to have vices when he 
has none? 
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CONFESSOR. Not at ail. But he’s seen life and naan 
kind, and he’s more human than priestly. 

STRANGER. And thc fathers? _ . , 

CONFESSOR. Wise men, avith strange histones, an 

none of them alike. . , 

STRANGER. \Vho Can never have known life ns i 

lived. ... __ , 

CONFESSOR. All have lived their lives, more 
once; have sufiered shipwreck, started again, gone to 
pieces and risen once more. You must avait. 

STRANGER. Tiic Prior’s suTC to ask me questions, 
don’t tliink I can agree to everything. - 

CONFESSOR. On the contrary, you must show yours 
as you are; and defend your opinions to the last. 
STRANGER. Will Contradiction be permitted here. 
CONFESSOR. Here? You’re a child, who’s lived m a 
childish world, where you’ve played with thoughts an 
words. You’ve lived in the erroneous belief that lan- 
guage, a material thing, can be a vehicle for anytlung 
so subtle as thoughts and feelings. We’ve discovcm 
that error, and therefore speak as little as possible; for 
we are aware of, and can divine, the innermost thoughts 
of our neighbour. We’ve so developed our perceptive 
faculties by spiritual exercises that we are linked m a 
single chain; and can detect a feeling of pleasure ^d 
harmony, when there’s complete accord. The Priori 
who has trained himself most rigorously, can feel if 
anyone’s thoughts have strayed into wrong paths. • In 
some respects he’s like— merely like, I say— a telephone 
engineer’s galvanometer, that shows when and where a 
current has been interrupted. Therefore we can have 
no secrets from one another, and so do not need the 
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confessional. Think of all this when you confront the 
seardiing eye of the Prior! 

STRANGER, Is thcrc any intention of examining me? 

CONFESSOR. Oh no. There arc merely a few questions 
to answer without any deep meaning, before the 
practical examinations. Quiet! Here they arc. 

{He goes to one side. The prior enters from the back. He is 
dressed entirely in white and he has pulled up his hood. He 
is a tall man with long white hair and a long white 
beard— his head is like that of Jupiter. His face is 
pale, but full and without wrinkles. His eyes are large, 
surrounded by shadows and his eyebrows strongly marked. 
A quiet, majestic calm reigns over his whole personality. 
The PRIOR is followed by twelve Fathers, dressed in black 
and white, with black hoods, also pulled up. All bow to 
the crucifix and then go to their places.) 

PRIOR {after looking at the sTRANGER/or a moment.) What 
do ydu seek here? {The stranger is confused and tries to 
^find an answer, but cannot. The prior goes on, calmly, firmly, 
but indulgently.) Peace? Isn’t that so? {The stranger 
makes a sign of assent with head and mouth.) But if the whole 
of life is a struggle, how can you find peace amongst the 
living? {The stranger is not able to answer.) Do you 
want to turn your back on life because you feel you ve 
been injured, cheated? 

srKmGEK {inaweakvoice). Yes. _ 

PRIOR. So you’ve been defrauded, unjustly dealt with . 
And this injustice began so early that you, an innocent 
child, couldn’t imagine you’d committed any crime 
that was worthy of punishment. Well, once you were 
unjustly accused of stealing fruit; tormented into taking 
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the offence on yourself; tortured into telling lies about 
yourself and forced to beg forgiveness for a fault you’d 
not committed. Wasn’t it so? 

STKANG'EK {with certainty). Yes. It was. 

PRIOR. It was; and you’ve never been able to forget 
it. Never. Now listen, you’ve a good memory; can 
you remember TTic Swiss Family Robinson? 

STRANGER {shrinking). The Swiss Family , Robin- 
son? 

PRIOR. Yes. Those events that caused you such mental 
torture happened in 1857, but at Christmas 1856, 
that is the year before, you tore a copy of that book and 
out of fear of punishment hid it imder a chest in the 
kitchen. {The stranger is taken aback.) The ivardrobe 
was painted in oak graining, and clothes hung in its 
upper part, whilst shoes stood below. This wardrobe 
seemed enormously big to you, for you were a small 
child, and you couldn’t imagine it could ever be moved; 
but during spring cleaning at Easter what was hidden 
was brought to light. Fear drove you to put the blame 
on a schoolfellow. And now he had to endure torture, 
because appearances were against him, for you were 
thought to be trustworthy. After this the history of 

your sorrows comes as a logical sequence. You accept 
this logic? ^ u 

STRANGER. Yes. Punish mc! 

PRIOR. No. I don’t punish; when I was a child I 
things. But will you now promise to forget 
this history of your own sufferings for all time and 
never to recount it again? 

STRANGER. I promise! If only he whom I took 
advantage of could forgive me. 
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PRIOR. He has already. Isn’t that so, Pater 
Isidor? 

isiDOR (w/w was ike doctor in the first part of ‘The 
Road to Damascus,^ rising). With my whole heart! 

STRANGER. It’s you! 

isrooR. Yes. I. 

PRIOR {to FATHER ISIDOR,). Patcr Isidor^ say a word^ 
just one. 

ISIDOR. It was in the year 1856 that I had to endure 
rhy torture. But even in 1854. one of my brothers suffered 
in the same way, owing to a false accusation on my part, 
(To the STRANGER.) So wc’re all guilty and not one of 
us is wnthout blemish; and I believe my victim had no 
clear conscience either. {He sits down.) 

PRIOR. If wc could Only stop accusing one another 
and particularly Eternal Justice! But we’re bom in 
guilt and all resemble Adam! (To the stranger.) 
There was something you wanted to Icnow, was there 
not? 

STRANGER, I Wanted to know life’s inmost meaning. 

PRIOR. The very innermost! So you wanted to learn 
what no man’s permitted to know. Patcr Uriel! (pater 
URIEL, who is blind, rises. The prior speaks to the stran- 
ger.) Look at this blind father! We call him Uriel in 
remembrance of Uriel Acosta, whom perhaps you’ve 
heard of? {The stranger makes a sign that he has not.) 
You haven’t? All young people should have heard of 
him. Uriel Acosta was a Portuguese of Jewish descent, 
who, however, was brought up in the Christian faith. 
Wlien he was stiU fairly young he began to inquire— 
you understand— to inquire if Christ were really God; 
with the result that he went over to the Jewish faith, 
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And then he began research into the Mosaic writings 
and the immortality of the soul, wth the result that 
the Rabbis handed him over to the Christian priesthood 
for punishment. A long time after he returned to the 
Jewish faith. But his thirst for knowledge knew no 
bounds, and he continued lus researches till he found 
he’d reached absolute nullity; and in despair that he 
couldn’t learn the final secret he took his own life %vith 
a pistol shot. {Pattse.) Now look at our good father 
Uriel here. He, too, was once very young and anxious 
to know; he always wanted to be in the forefront of 
every modem movement, and he discovered new philoso- 
phies. I may add, by the way, that he’s a fiiend of my 
boyhood and almost as old as I. Now about 1820 he 
came upon the so-called rational philosophy, that had 
already lain in its grave for twenty years. With this 
system of thought, which was supposed to be a master- 
key, all locks were to be picked, all questions answered 
and all opponents confuted — everything was clear and 
simple. In those days Uriel was a strong opponent of 
all religions and in particular followed the Mesmerists, 
as the hypnotisers of that age were called. In 1830 our 
friend became a Hegelian, though, to be sure, rather 
late in the day. Then he re-discovered God, a God who 
was immanent in nature and in man, and found he 
was a little god himself. Nmv, as ill-luck would have it, 
there were two Hegcls, just as there were two Voltaires; 
and the later, or more conservative Hegel, had devel- 
oped his All-godhead till it had become a compromise 
with the Christian view. And so Father Uriel, who 
never wanted to be behind the times, became a 
rationalistic Christian, who was given the thankless 
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task of combating Rationalism and himself. {Pause.) 
I’ll shorten the whole sad history for Father Uriel’s sake. 
In 1850 he again became a materialist and an enemy 
of Chiistianity. In 1870 he became a hypnotist, in 1880 
a theosophist, and 1890 he wanted to shoot himself! 
I met him just at that time. He was sitting on a bench 
in Untcr den Linden in Berlin, and he was blind. This 
Uriel was blind — and Uriel means ‘God is my Light’ — 
who for a century had marched with the torch ot 
liberalism at the head of every modern movement! {To 
the STRANGER.) You see, he wanted to know, but he 
failed! And therefore he now believes. Is there anything 
else you’d like to know? 

STRANGER. One thing only. 

PRIOR. Speak. 

STRANGER. If Father Uriel had held to his first faith 
in 1810, men would have called him conservative 
or old-fashioned j but now, as he’s followed the de- 
velopments of liis time and has therefore discarded 
his youthful faith, men will call him a renegade — 
that’s to say: whatever he docs mankind will blame 
him. 

PRIOR. Do you heed what men say? Father Clemens, 
may I tell liim how you heeded what men said? (pater 
CLEMENS rises andmakes a gesture of assent.) Father Clemens 
is our greatest figure painter. In the world outside he’s 
known by another name, a very famous one. Father 
Clemens was a young man in 1830. He felt he had a 
talent for painting and gave himself up to it with liis 
whole soul. When he was twenty he was exhibiting. 
The public, the critics, liis teachers, and his parents 
were all of the opinion that he’d made a mistake in the 
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choice of his profession. Young Clemens heeded what 
men were saying, so he laid down his brush and turned 
bookseller. When he was fifty years of age, and had his 
life behind him, the paintings of Ids early years were 
discovered by some stranger; and were then recognised 
as masterpieces by the public, the critics, his teachers 
and relations! But it was too late. And when Father 
Clemens complained of the rvickedness of the world, the 
world answered %vith a heartless grin: ‘Why did you let 
yourself be taken in?’ Father Clemens grieved so much 
at this, that he came to us. But he doesn’t grieve any 
longer now. Or do you, Father Clemens? 

CLEMENS. No! But that isn’t the end of the story. The 
paintings I’d done in 1830 were admired and hung in a 
museum till 1880. Taste then changed very quickly, 
and one day an important newspaper aimounced that 
their presence there was an outrage. So they were 
banished to the attic. 

PRIOR {to the stranger). That’s a good story! 

CLEMENS. But it’s Still not finished. By 1890 taste 
had so changed again that a professor of the History of 
Art wrote that it was a national scandal that my works 
should be hanging in an attic. So the pictures were 
brought down again, and, for the time being, arc 
classical. But for how long? From that you can see, 
young man, in what worldly fame consists? Vanitas 
vanitatum vanitas! 

stranger. Then is life worth living? 

PRIOR. Ask Pater Melchcr, who is experienced not 
only in the world of deception and error, but also in 
that of lies and contradictions. FoUow him: he’ll show 
you the picture gallery and tell you stories. 
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STRANGER. I’ll gladly follow anyone who can teach 
me something. 

(pater melcher takes the stranger bjy the hand and 
leads him out of the Chapter House.) 

Curtain. 

* 

SCENE II 

picture gallery of the monastery 

Picture Gallery of the Monastery. There are mostly 
portraits of people with two heads. 

MELCHER. Well, first we have here a small landscape, 
by an unknown master, called ‘The Two Towers.’ 
Perhaps you’ve been in Switzerland and know the 
originals. 

stranger. I’ve been in Switzerland! 

MELCHER. Exactly. Then near the station of Amsteg 
on the Gotthard railway you’ve seen a tower, called 
Zwing-Uri, sung of by Schiller in his Wilhelm Tell. 

It stands there as a monument to the cruel oppression 
which the inhabitants of Uri suffered at the hands of 
the German Emperors. Good! On the Italian side of 
the Gotthard lies Bellinzona, as you know. There are 
many towers to be seen there, but the most curious is 
called Castel d’Uri. That’s the monument recalling the 
cruel oppression wliich the Italian cantons suffered at the 
hands of the inliabitants of Uri! Now do you under- 
stand? 
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STRANGER. So frccdom means: freedom to oppress 
otlicrs. Tiiat’s new to me. 

MELCiiER. Then let's go on without furtlicr comment 
to the portrait collection. Number one in the catalogue. 
Boccaccio, \sdth t^\’o heads— all our portraits have at 
least two heads. His story’s well kno\vn. The great 
man began his career by writing dissolute and godless 
talcs, wliich he dedicated to Queen Johanna of Naples, 
who’d seduced the son of St. Brigitta. Boccaccio ended 
up as a saint in a monastery where he lectured on 
Dante’s Hell and the dc\ils that, in Iris youth, he 
had thought to drive out in a most original way. You’ll 
notice now, how the two faces arc meeting each other’s 
gaze! 

STRANGER. Ycs. But all trace of humom’s lacking; 
and humour’s to be expected in a man ^vho knew 
himself as well as our friend Boccaccio did. 

MELCHER. Number two in the catalogue. Ah, yes; 
that’s two-headed Doctor Luther. The youthful 
champion of tolerance and the aged upholder of in- 
tolerance. Have I said enough? 

STRANGER. Quite enough. 

MELCHER. Number three in the catalogue. The great 
Gustavus Adolphus accepting Catholic funds from 
Cardinal Richelieu in order to fight for Protestantism, 
whilst remaining neutral in the face of the Catholic 
League. 

STRANGER. How do Protcstants explain this threefold 
contradiction? 

•MELCHER. They say it’s not tore. Number four in 
the catalogue. Scliillcr, the author of The Robbers, 
who was offered the freedom of the City of Paris by 
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the leaders of the French Revolution in 1792; but who 
had been made a State Councillor of Mciningen as 
early as 1790 and a royal Danisli Stipendiary in 1791. 
The scene depicts tlic State Councillor — and friend of 
his Excellency Goethe— receiving the Diploma of 
Honour from the leaders of tlic French Revolution as 
late as 1798- Think of it, the diploma of the Reign of 
Terror in the year 1798) when tlic Revolution was over 
and the country under the Dircctoiy! I’d have liked to 
have seen the Councillor and his friend, His Excellency! 
But it didn’t matter, for tivo years later he repaid his 
nomination by writing the Song of the Bell, in which 
he expressed his thanks and begged the revolutionaries 
to keep quiet! Well, that’s life. We’re intelligent 
people and love The Robbers as much as The Song of the 
Bell', Schiller as much as Goethe! 

STRANGER. Thc work remains, tlic master perishes. 

MELCHER. Goethe, yes! Number five in the catalogue. 
He began with Strassburg catlicdral and Golz von 
Berlichingen, two hurrahs for gothic Germanic art 
against that of Greece and Rome. Later he fought 
against Germanism and for Classicism. Goethe against 
Goctlic! There you see thc traditional Olympic calm, 
harmony, etc., in thc greatest disharmony with itself. 
But depression at this turns into uneasiness when the 
young Romantic school appears and combats the 
Goethe of Iphigenia with theories drawn from Goethe’s 
Goetz. That thc ‘great heathen’ ends up by con- 
verting Faust in thc Second Part, and allowing liim to 
be saved by thc Virgin Mary and the angels, is usually 
passed over in silence by his admirers. Also thc fact 
tliat a man of such clear vision should, towards the end 
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of his life, have found everything so ‘strange,’ and 
‘curious,’ even the simplest facts that he’d previously 
seen through. His last wish was for ‘more light’ ! Yes; 
but it doesn’t matter. We’re intelligent people and 
love our Goethe just the same. 

STRANGER. And lightly. 

MELCHER. Number six in the catalogue. Voltaire! 
He has more than two heads. The Godless One, who 
spent his whole life defending God. The Mocker, who 
was mocked, because ‘he believed in God like a child. 
The author of the cynical ‘Candide,’ who wote: 

, In my youth I sought the pleasures 
Of the senses, but I learned 
That their sweetness was illusion 
Soon to bitterness it turned. 

In old age I’ve come to sec 
Life is nought but vanity. 

Dr. Knowall, who thought he could grasp everything 
betw'een Heaven and Earth by means of reason and 
science, sings like this, when he comes to the end of his 
life; 

I had thought to find in knowledge 
Light to guide me on my way ; 

Yet I still must walk in darkness 
All that’s knoAvn must soon decay. 
Ignorance, I turn to thee! 

ICnowlcdge is but vanity. 

But that’s no matter! Voltaire can be put to many 
uses. The Jews use him against the Christians, and 
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the Christians use him against the Jews, because he was 
an anti-semite, like Luther. Chateaubriand used him 
to defend Catholicism, and Protestants use him even 
to-day to attack Catholicism. He was a fine fellow.' 

STRANGER. Then what’s your view? 

MELCHER. We have no views here; we’ve faith, as 
I’ve told you already. And that’s why we’ve only one 
head— placed exactly above the heart. {Pause.) In the 
meantime let’s look at number seven in the catalogue. 
Ah, Napoleon! The creation of the Revolution itself! 
The Emperor of the People, the Nero of Freedom, the 
suppressor of Equality and the ‘big brother’ of Frater- 
nity. He’s the most cunning of all the two-headed, for 
he could laugh at himself, raise himself above his own 
contradictions, change his skin and his soul, and yet 
be quite explicable to himself in every transformation— 
coTtvinced, se^-a'alhorised. There’s oniy one other man 
who can be compared with him in this; Kierkegaard 
the Dane. From the beginning he was aware of this 
parthenogenesis of the soul, whose capacity to multiply 
by taking cuttings was equivalent to bringing forth 
young in tliis life tvithout conception. And for that 
reason, and so as not to become life’s fool, he wrote 
under a number of pseudonyms, of which each one 
constituted a ‘stage on his life’s way.’ But did you 
realise this? The Lord of life, in spite of all these 
precautions, made a fool of him after dl. Kierkegaard, 
who fought all Iris life against the priesthood and the 
professional preachers of the State Church, was 
eventually forced of necessity to become a professional 
preacher himself ! Oh yes! Such things do happen. 

STRANGER. The Powers That Be play tricks. . . . 
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MELCHER. The Powers play tricks on tricksters, and 
delude the arrogant, particularly those ^vho alone 
believe they possess trutli and Iniowledgc! Number 
eight in the catalogue. Victor Hugo. He split himself 
into countless parts. He was a peer of France, a 
Grandee of Spain, a friend of Kings, and the socialist 
author of Les Miserables. The peers naturally called 
him a renegade, and the socialists a reformer. Number 
nine. Count Friedrich Leopold von Stollberg. He 
mote a fanatical book for the Protestants, and then 
suddenly became a Catholic! Inexplicable in a sensible 
man. A miracle, eh? A little journey to Damascus, 
perhaps? Number ten. Lafayette. The heroic up- 
holder of freedom, the revolutionary, who was forced 
to leave France as a suspected reactionary, because he 
wanted to help Louis XVI; and then was captured by 
the Austrians and carried off to Olmutz as a revolu- 
tionary! ^Vhat was he in reality? 

STRANGER. Both! 

MELCHER. Yes, both. He had the two halves that 
made a whole — a whole man. Number eleven. Bis- 
marck. A paradox. The honest diplomat, who main- 
tained he’d discovered that to tell the truth was the 
greatest of ruses. And so was compelled — by the 
Powers, I suppose? — to spend the last six years of lus 
ITe unmaslung himself as a conscious liar. You’re 
tired. Then we’U stop now. 

STRANGER. Yes, if onc clings to the same ideas all 
one s ITe, and holds the same opinions, one grows old 
according to nature’s laws, and gets called conservative, 
old-fehioned, out of date. But if one goes on developing, 
keeping pace with one’s own age, renewing oneself with 
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the perennially youthful impulses of contemporary 
thought, one\ called a waverer and a renegade. 

MELCHER. That’s as old as the world! But does an 
intelligent man heed what he’s called? One is, what 
one’s becoming. 

STRANGER. But who revises the periodically changing 
views of contemporary opinion? 

MELCHER. You Ought to answer that yourself, and 
indeed in this way. It is the Powers themselves who 
promulgate contemporary opinion, as they develop 
in apparent circles. Hegel, the philosopher of the 
present, himself dimorphous, for both a ‘left’-minded 
and a ‘right’-minded Hegel can always be quoted, has 
best explained the contradictions of life, of history and 
of the spirit, with lus own magic formula. Thesis: 
affirmation; Antithesis: negation; Synthesis: compre- 
hension! Young man, or rather, comparatively young 
man! You began life by accepting everything, then 
went on to denying everytliing on principle. Now end 
your life by comprehending everything. Be exclusive 
no longer. Do not say: either — or, but: not only but 
also! In a word, or two words rather, Humanity and 
Resignation! 

Curtain. 


♦ 


SCENE III 

CHAPEL OF THE MONASTERY 

Choir of the Monastery Chapel. An open coffin with a bier 
cloth and two burning candles. The confessor leads 
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in the stranger by the hand. The stranger is 
dressed in the white skirt of the novice. 

CONFESSOR. Have you carefully considered the step 
you wish to take? 

STRANGER. Very carefully. 

CONFESSOR. Have you no more questions? 

STRANGER. Questions? No. 

CONFESSOR. Then stay here, wliilst I fetch the Chapter 
and the Fathers and Brothers, so that the solemn act 
may begin. 

STRANGER. Ycs. Let it come to pass. 

{The CONFESSOR goes out. The stranger, left alone, is 
sunk in thought.) ^ 

TEMPTER {coming forward). Are you ready? 

STRANGER. So ready, that I’ve no answer left for you. 
TEMPTER. On the brink of the grave, I understand! 
You’ll have to lie in your coifin and appear to die; the 
old Adam ^vilI be covered with three shovelfuls of earth, 
and a De Profundis will be sung. Then you’ll rise again 
from the dead, having laid aside your old name, and 
be baptized once more like a new-born cliild! What 
•will you be called? {The does not reply.) It is 

•written; Johannes, brother Johannes, because he 
preached in the \vildemess and . . . 

STRANGER. Do not trouble me. 

TES5PTER. Speak to me a little, before you depart 
into tlie long silence. For you’ll not be allowed to speak 
for a whole year. 

STRANGER. All the bcttCT. Speaking at last becomes 
a wee, like drinking. And why speak, if words do not 
cloak thoughts? 
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TEMPTER. Ton at the graveside. . . . Was life so 
bitter? 

STRANGER. Ycs. My Hfc was. 

TEMPTER. Did you never know one pleasure? 

STRANGER. Yes, many pleasures; but they were very 
brief and seemed only to exist in order to make the 
pain of their loss the sharper. 

TEMPTER. Can’t it be put the other way round: that 
pain exists in order to make joy more keen? 

STRANGER. It can be put in any way. 

{A woman enters with a child to be baptized.) 

TEMPTER. Look! A little mortal, who’s to be con- 
secrated to suffering. 

STRANGER. Poor child ! 

TEMPTER. A human history, that’s about to begin. 
{A bridal couple cross the stage.) And there — what’s 
loveliest, and most bitter. Adam and Eve in Paradise, 
that in a week will be a Hell, and in a fortnight Paradise 
again. 

STRANGER. What is loveliest, brightest! The first, 
the only, the last that ever gave life meaning! I, too, 
once sat in the sunlight on a verandah, in the spring 
beneath the first tree to show new green, and a small 
crown crowned a head, and a white veil lay like thin 
morning mist over a face . . . that was not that of a 
human being. Then came darkness! 

TEMPTER. Whence? 

STRANGER. From the light itself. I know no more. 

tempter. It could only have been a shadow, for 
light is needed to throw shadows; but for darkness no 
light is needed. 
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STRANGER. Stop! Or wc’ll never come to an end. 

{The CONFESSOR and the chapter appear in procession.) 

TEMPTER {disappearing). Farewell! 

CONFESSOR {advancing with a large black bicr-clolk). Lord! 
Grant liim eternal peace! 

CHOIR. May he be illumined with perpetual light! 
CONFESSOR {wrapping the stranger in the bkr-clolh). 
May he rest in peace! 

CHOIR. Amen! 


Curtain. 



